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ABSTRACT 


This  study  seeks  to  foimulate  a  recommendation  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Royal  Thai  Navy  Officer  Perfonnance  Evaluation  System.  The  research  methodology 
includes  the  following  three  components:  (1)  a  study  of  peitinent  performance 
evaluation  literature,  (2)  a  study  of  U.  S.  militaty  evaluation  systems,  and  (3)  an 
analysis  of  the  questiomudre  survey  regarding  the  present  Royal  Thai  Navy  Officer 
Performance  Evaluation  System. 

After  assimilating  and  categorizing  relevant  information,  it  is  concluded  that  the 
Royal  Thai  Navy  Officer  Perfonnance  Evaluation  System  must  be  modified  to  more 
accurately  and  effectively  document  officer  performance. 

Specific  recommendations  are  offered  to  bring  about  the  necessary  changes. 
These  include  a  proposed  RTN  Officer  Performance  Evaluation  form  and  a  feedback 
to  the  evaluated  officer.  Finally,  based  on  the  research  results,  an  alternative  for 
modifying  the  evaluation  format  is  suggested  to  increase  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  the  cunent  system.  It  is  hoped  that  diis  study  will  set  forth  ideas  to 
improve  the  performance  evaluation  of  Royol  Ihai  naval  officers  in  the  ftiture. 
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L  INTRODUCnON 


A.  THESIS  CONCEPT 

A  militaiy  font  is  only  m  |ood  ss  hs  peofte.  A  foice  with  dsdicsled,  competent 
members  hes  the  potential  for  sttooess  in  combat.  A  force  whose  members  lack 
dedication  and  competence  is  unlikely  to  succeed  under  the  strains  of  war.  The  central 
concern  is  that  presently  there  is  no  system  in  {rfaoe  to  determine  what  is  (ood  so  dtat 
it  can  be  nurtured  and  built  upon,  and  to  determine  what  is  unsatisfactory  so  that  it  can 
be  corrected. 

The  Royal  Thai  Navy  (RTN),  as  an  integral  port  of  the  Royal  Thai  Armed 
Forces,  has  a  multifaoed  mission  to  accomplish,  The  Royal  Act  of  the  Ministry  of 
Defense  Organization  of  1960  broadly  defines  die  function  of  the  RTN  as  follows: 
"The  Navy  is  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  naval  forces  and  the  defense  of  the 
kingdom"  [Ref.  l:p.  1].  According  to  this  fonction  and  military  policies  of  higher 
commands,  the  RTN  specifies  its  mi^or  missions  as  follows; 

1.  To  organize,  train,  and  equip  naval  forces  (also  including  naval 
air  whig  and  marine  forces)  in  order  to  be  ready  for  naval,  land, 
and  air  operations  during  emergency  and  wartime  periods. 

2.  To  control  the  sea  at  a  particular  area  of  operations  and  on 
specific  time  whenever  the  need  arises. 

3.  To  secure  the  sea  linos  of  communications  in  the  Oulf  of 
ThaUand. 

4.  To  protect  the  coastal  waters  of  Thailand  and  maintain  the 
kingdom’s  sovereignty  within  its  territorial  waters. 
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5.  To  guaid  iwtioiul  interests  on  tfw  continental  shelves  and  high 
sew  in  accordance  with  insemational  laws,  tteaties,  and  agteement. 

6.  To  enfotoe  laws  at  sea. 

7.  To  keep  peitlcipate  in  defenrive  and  counter  offensive  operations 
with  aUM  forces  in  order  to  defeat  the  enemy  aggression. 

8.  To  keep  the  naval  power  in  hdinoe  with  Southeast  Asian 
countries. 

An  intrinsic  past  of  assuring  that  c^;Mble  men  are  ftilfllling  these  missions  is  the 
RTN  Officer  Performance  Evaluation  Syatem.  The  hean  of  dtls  system  is  Navy  FOrm 
2-85,  "RTN  Officer  Performance  Evaluation  Report,  (RTNOPER)."  Ine  Navy 
implements  the  policy  of  the  Supreme  Command  by  managing  the  naval  forces  in  the 
defense  and  security  of  Thailand  from  potential  threats.  The  Navy  should  also  be  able 
to  take  an  active  role  in  successfel  national  development. 

Thailand  is  a  developing  country  which  needs  an  effective  utilisation  of 
technologies  to  manage  its  existing  resources  and  to  develop  its  own  organization.  A 
new  management  orientation  of  naval  officers  in  every  job  level  is  necessary  if  the 
Navy  is  to  allocate  its  limited  resources  efficiently  and  effectively.  Even  in  the  era  of 
modem  and  complicated  weqxrn  systems,  attention  to  the  technical  side  of  the  job  is 
not  enough.  The  human  element  remains  vitally  fanpoitant,  since  the  ultimate  success 
in  military  actions  lies  with  people.  The  most  sophisticated  weapon  systems  cannot 
operate  without  human  intervention. 

Although  Thailand  has  had  relatively  small  luwal  components  throughout  much 
of  its  long  history,  die  development  of  a  modem  luivy  capable  of  carrying  out  combat 
missions  dates  from  the  period  after  World  War  n.  Since  then,  the  size  and  efficiency 
of  the  RIN  have  increased  steadily. 
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Today,  the  RHI  plans  to  modernize  its  naval  forces.  Many  new  ships  equ^tped 
with  modem  eqaipnent  and  we^wn  syslemi  win  replaoe  ohstdete  ships.  The 
increasing  technical  nature  of  the  Navy  requires  greater  need  for  technicaUy  skilled 
personnel.  The  Navy  must  pcovidt  sufficient  qualified  personnel  to  mm  highly 
technical  equipmem  and  weiqran  systems. 

The  teaearcher  has  worked  in  various  positions  aboard  RTN  ah^ts  and  has  been 
actively  involved  in  using  the  current  performance  evaluation  system  for  subordinates. 
In  geiMral,  each  oomtiuonding  officer  Judges  each  individual  on  recorded  information, 
demonstrated  perfoimmce,  and  behavior.  Taking  all  aspects  of  performance  into 
account,  the  commanding  officer  uses  his  opinion  to  decide  who  is  "the  best."  There 
ore  no  standard  guidelines  for  evaluatirtg  subordirutes.  Consequently,  documented 
performance  comparisons  may  be  inequitable  and  in  the  ertd  unfair.  This  study 
examines  the  current  evaluation  procedure  and  suggests  ways  to  improve  the  evaluation 
of  Royal  Thai  naval  officers. 

B.  OBJECTIVES 

The  objectives  of  this  thesis  are;  (1)  to  review  the  development  of  the 
performance  evaluation  in  the  RTN  md  in  die  U.  S.  military  services,  (2)  to  examine 
the  present  method  of  evaluation  in  the  RTN,  (J)  to  Identify,  through  an  empirical 
study,  primary  criteria  by  which  naval  officers  are  evaluated,  and  analyze  the  system 
by  determining  whether  or  not  the  naval  officer  evaluation  form  provides  the  necessary 
Information  required  to  support  the  proniotlon  and  selection  process  in  the  RTN. 


C.  SCOPE 


To  iccomi^h  the  objectives,  lesestch  h«s  been  directed  into  the  following  anas: 

1.  A  study  of  peitinent  performanoe  evaluation  literature. 

2.  A  review  of  the  RTN  evaluttion  system  and  that  of  the  U.  S.  military 
(including  the  Navy,  Marine  Coips,  Army,  Air  Potoe  and  Coast  Guard). 

3.  An  analysis  of  the  questioniiaire  oonoeming  the  current  RTN  officer 
perfoimance  evaluation  system. 

4.  A  study  of  deficiencies  of  the  ourmit  system  bssed  upon  a  literature  review 
and  analysis. 

5.  Recommendations  and/or  implications  based  upon  the  foregoing  study. 

In  particular,  the  study  highlights  whether  the  evaluation  system  best  serves  the 
needs  and  foture  leadership  requirements  of  the  Navy,  By  using  the  strengtlis  and 
weaknesses  of  the  U.  S.  military  evaluation  system  as  a  model,  this  research 
investigates  the  need  to  ftitther  develop  or  modify  the  RTN  evaluation  system  to  better 
serve  the  needs  of  the  military  member  and  die  system  as  a  whole. 

In  conclusion,  this  thesis  makes  specific  recommendations  concerning  the  RTN 
officer  performance  evaluation  system.  These  recommendations  are  based  on  the 
results  of  the  above  studies  and  questionnaire  results. 

D.  METHODOLOGY 

The  present  fonnat  of  the  officer  evaluation  system  of  the  U.  S.  military  will  be 
examined  and  compared  with  the  RTN  system.  The  researcher  has  drawn  upon 
management  theories  studied  at  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School  and  practical  theories 
relating  to  personnel  management  and  performance  evaluation. 
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The  iQMarch  method  includes  a  descr^nion  and  analysis  of  information  from 


textbooks,  joumato,  related  pq>en,  and  qaestkanairN. 

For  questtonnaiies,  323  officers  above  die  rank  of  lieutenant  junior  grade  were 
randomly  selected  from  numerous  officer  schools  in  the  RTN  Advanced  Education 
Institute. 

E.  ORGANIZATION 

OuqMer  n  is  designed  to  give  the  reader  an  overall  picture  of  a  performance 
evaluation-specifioally,  the  methods,  criterion,  process,  methods,  executive  qualities  and 
uniqueness  of  military  evaluation.  In  Chapter  m,  the  current  RTN  and  U.  S,  military 
officer  evaluation  systems  are  outlined  and  discussed  to  identify  the  significant 
characteristics  of  each.  Chiqiter  IV  analyzes  the  questionnaire  survey  of  the  RTN 
Officer  Evaluation  System  performed  by  the  Naval  Command  College.  Chapter  V 
discusses  the  deficiencies  of  the  current  RTN  system.  Recommendations  to  improve 
the  cumnt  system  and  final  conclusions  are  presented  in  Chqiter  VI. 


F.  BENEFITS  OF  STUDY 

Although  the  evaluation  form  has  changed  many  times  since  1947,  few  changes, 
if  any,  have  been  made  which  would  lelate  items  to  the  evaluation  of  specific  tasks  an 
individual  is  required  to  peifoim. 

Since  the  Navy  Form  2*85  is  the  sole  evaluation  instrument  used  for  promotion 
selection  of  those  best  qualified  for  positions  of  higher  responsibility  and  leadership, 
its  value  and  credibility  is  critical.  It  is  hoped  diat  this  study  will  set  foith  ideas  to 
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improve  tbe  perionmnoe  ewaluatlon  of  the  RTN  officer,  and  produce  a  more  reliable 
method  of  meaatiring  huUvidual  perfonaanoe. 
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n.  CONVENTIONAL  APPROACH  TO  PERFORMANCE  EVALUATION 


A.  RACKGROUD  OF  PERFORMANCE  EVALUAHON 

PerfofmanMt  evaliuttion  is  frequently  used  in  orgmizations  as  a  basis  for 
administrative  decisions  such  as  enqployee  promotion,  transfer,  and  allocation  of 
financial  reward;  enq)loyee  development,  including  identification  of  training  needs  and 
perfoimance  feedback;  and  personnel  research  [Ref.  2:pp.  375-387].  A  problem  that 
diminishes  the  utility  of  evaluation  is  the  seemingly  inq>08sible  task  of  obtaining 
accurate  evaluation  of  enqiloyee  job  behavior,  a  difficulty  most  often  attributed  to 
faults  in  the  rating  format  used,  deficiencies  in  evaluation  content,  evaluator  resistance 
to  judging  others,  and  the  implications  of  the  specific  purpose  of  evaluation  for  the 
evaluator  and  the  evaluatee  [Ref.  3:pp.  251-263]. 

"The  evaluation  of  individual  performance  is  a  fundamental  act,  the  origin  of 
which  is  shrouded  in  the  mists  of  antiquity."  [Ref.  4:pp.  109-1 14]  Since  the  beginning 
of  time  men  have  been  evaluating  one  another,  and  their  evaluations  have  encompassed 
many  peraonal  factors  which  have  been  used  in  a  variety  of  different  circumstances 
with  different  puiposr  s  in  mind  [Ref.  5:pp.  512-514].  Evaluation  is  the  measurement 
by  any  of  a  variety  of  methods  of  what  a  man  does.  Long  before  the  tremendously 
large  business  enterprises  of  today  were  in  existence,  men  watched  other  men  and 
evaluated  their  behavior  against  their  own  persrmal  goals  and  standards  [Ref.  4:p.  109]. 
It  is  only  ruitural  for  people  to  evaluate  each  other  daily  and  to  measure  the 
performance  of  others  and  compare  their  petfomiance  against  tihiose  they  admire  most. 
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I>'enoas  in  daily  contact  with  one  another  cimtot  help  judging  others  and  reacting  to 
their  judgments.  It  is  management’s  objective  to  make  tfiese  evaluations  fair, 
systematic,  and  useful.  Since  dtis  is  so,  managers  should  have  a  good  understanding 
of  what  evaluation  is,  how  accurate  it  am  be,  and  what  they  can  realistically  expect 
firom  the  evaloalkMis  dwy  make  [Ref.  6:p.  IS]. 

Throu^  the  years  some  form  of  evaluation  system  has  been  used  to  evaluate  the 
Abilities  and  the  petformance  of  ofReers  in  the  Navy.  This  system  was  based  upon 
word-of-mouth  reputations  passed  betwem  commanding  officers  to  our  present  well- 
defined  method  of  annual  written  perfoimaiioe  doctunentaiions  of  all  officers.  A  formal 
system  of  evaluation  appears  to  have  begun  in  the  Navy  1947. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  an  organization  such  as  the  RTN,  an  evaluation 
system  of  some  kind  is  mandatory.  The  Navy  is  a  continually  changing  organization; 
personnel  are  on  the  move  attending  to  schools,  being  promoted,  being  sent  on  special 
assignments,  and  leaving  the  service  due  to  separation  or  retirement  for  civilian  life. 
To  select  the  best  personnel  for  Navy  life  and  for  all  of  its  many  programs  requires 
a  vast  amount  of  effort.  Without  an  evaluation  system,  the  task  would  not  be  possible. 

In  general,  purposes  of  the  performance  evaluation  system  are; 

(a)  To  promote  the  most  qualified  officers  to  the  highest  levels  of 
responsibility. 

(b)  To  permit  the  commanding  ofiHcer  to  positively  influence 
advancement  opportunities  of  outstanding  in^viduals. 

(c)  To  select  personnel  for  advancement,  awards  for  personal 
excellence  and  conduct,  assignment  to  special  duties,  and  for 
special  training  programs  By  various  sdection  boards  which 
review  officer  records.  [Ref.  7:p.  10] 
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However,  tbe  evduetion  syitem  is  used  for  many  more  puiposes  than  those  listed 
above.  Most  notiUy,  it  is  used  to  detennine  those  who  will  bo  psomoted  in  the  Navy. 

Evaluation  is  conducted  for  certain  benefits  in  addition  to  the  princ^  objective 
of  obtaining  htfOnnation  upon  which  to  base  pionwtiona  and  assignments.  It  is  a 
method  of  tndniiig  subordinates  and  insdils  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  them.  It 
sdmnlates  interest  in  management  development  by  both  the  evaluator  and  the  evaluatee. 
The  evaluator  will  find  that  it  sluupens  his  control  over  his  own  activities.  The  system 
clearly  delineates  msponsibility  for  results.  The  evaluator  gains  perspective  in  sizing 
up  and  comparing  his  subonUnates  and  is  given  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate,  via  the 
review  process,  his  own  executive  ability.  It  is  a  time'consuming  but  necessary  and 
worthwhile  task.  The  orgahkction  as  a  whole  benefits  from  the  identification  of  the 
best  qualified  leaders.  The  evaluatee  and  the  evaluator  benefit  from  the  secondary 
effects. 

B,  OBJECTIVE  OE  EVAI.UATION 

The  majority  of  perfoimcnce  evaluation  systems  in  use  today  have  stated  or 
implied  objectives  of  justifying  wage  and  salary  actions,  validating  selection  and 
promotion  prooediues,  settbig  goals,  detennining  training  needs,  providing  a  historical 
background  to  aid  in  the  justification  of  peraonnel  actions,  and  providing  either  positive 
or  negative  feedback  cotKcming  peiformance. 

According  to  Cummings  and  Schwab  [Ref.  8;pp.  4-7],  perfoimance  evaluation 
is  differentiated  on  the  basis  of  whether  dre  purpose  of  evaluation  is  to  evaluate  past 
performance  or  to  develop  future  performance.  The  evaluative  or  judgmental  role  of 
performance  evaluations  focuses  on  past  activities  for  the  purpose  of  making 
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•dniiniiitrative  decisions  such  id  promoti<»),  sel^ion,  placdnnent,  demotions,  transfer, 
and  teimihations.  On  the  other  hand,  developmental  evaluation  focuses  dt  improving 
perfoimance  and  the  potential  for  peiftmnance  by  identifying  areas  for  giovkUi  and 
personal  developirient.  Figure  2.1  shows  the  major  differences  between  the  evaluation 
role  and  the  developmental  role. 
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Figiue  2.1  The  Evaluation  Role  and  Developmental  Role. 
Source:  Comming  and  Schwabs,  1973. 


Within  the  context  of  Figure  2.1,  it  i.s  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that, 
depending  upon  the  individual  being  rated,  cither  the  deve'opmental  or  evaluative  role 


may  be  of  greatest  benefit  to  both  the  organization  and  the  individual. 
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Eviltiation  may  vaiy  from  simple  notes  to  a  focmal  program.  Likewise,  the 
friM|iieticy  of  RfKMting  may  vary;  But  within  a  large  organisation  it  is  generaUy 
cecogniaed  that  them  should  a  periodic  planned  system  of  some  kind  for  recording 
performance  results.  [Ref.  9)p.  17] 

In  Condnskai,  because  of  multi-puipose  performance  evaluations  in  the  mllitaiy, 
the  function  of  a  perfoiminoe  evaluation  is  to  provide  which  focuses  on  the 
inqnovement  of  evaluatees,  with  written  evaluation  and  oral  counseling,  as  the  guide 
for  the  individual's  fotum  goal  setting. 

C.  CRITERIA  OF  AN  EFFECTIVE  PERFORMANCE  EVALUATION  SYSTEM 

Criteria  are  standards  for  measuring  how  much  the  evaluatee  achieved  given 
objectives  during  the  period  of  evaluation.  This  is  very  helpful  in  terms  of  promotion, 
selection,  placement,  and  performance  documentation.  It  is  used  to  predict  a 
relationship  between  a  test  instrument  such  as  performance  evaluation  fonns  and  the 
evaluatee's  actual  work  performance  [Ref.  10:p.  102].  The  work  performance  "score  ' 
of  the  individual  can  be  obtained  by  using  a  performance  evaluation  process.  A 
performance  evaluation  process  includes  various  imperfections  such  as  bias,  an 
incomplete  evaluation  system,  and  the  misuse  of  the  forms  as  they  were  designed  or 
intended.  Therefore,  a  major  goal  of  the  performance  evaluation  is  to  reduce  these 
imperfections.  The  criteria  are  reliability,  validity,  and  accuracy. 

1.  Common  Rating  Errora  in  Ferfrntnance  Evaluation 

All  systems  have  one  or  more  common  evaluation  errors.  Fstors  occur  when 
a  person  allows  conscious  or  unconscious  prejudice,  emotion,  or  subjective  (pinion  to 
enter  into  the  evaluation  process.  The  evaluators  may  unknowingly  commit  errors  in 
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jiMlinMMit.  Bvmi  if  the  eystem  is  well  tletigiMd,  proUeim  or  errors  can  arise  if  the 
evaluators  (usually  supervisors)  are  not  coopentive  and  well  trained.  Evaluators  may 
not  be  oomfortaMe  with  the  process  of  evaluation,  or  what  Douglas  McGregor  called 
"fdaying  God"  [Ref.  ll:pp.  89-94).  Often  this  is  because  they  have  not  been 
adequately  trained  or  they  have  not  paitio^wted  in  the  design  of  the  program.  These 
errors  am  generally  due  to  evaluator  bias  mi  nilqpeiception;  and  they  can  be  placed 
in  eight  categories,  as  described  below. 

a.  C0iitrai  Ttmdmey  Brron 

Central  tendency  is  rating  error  in  the  form  of  distortion.  The  evaluator 
fails  to  discriminate  between  superior  and  inferior  employees.  Central  tendency  error 
refers  to  the  rater ’s  unwillingness  to  assign  extremely  high  or  extremely  low  ratings. 
Central  tendency  works  to  provide  a  rating  of  averages  around  the  midpoint  for  all 
qualities.  As  Mcfarland  point  out  "this  usually  occurs  as  a  result  of  the  evaluator’s 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  evaluatees  he  is  rating,  or  from  haste,  indifference,  or 
carelessness"  [Ref.  12;p.  329).  The  rating  results  with  central  tendency  are  actually 
worthless  because  the  ratings  fail  to  discriminate  among  the  evaluatees.  One  way  to 
minimize  this  error  is  by  clearly  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  various  factors  [Ref. 
10:pp.  317-318]. 

b.  Leniency  and  Severliy  Errors 

Leniency  and  severity  are  other  widespread  rating  errors.  Leniency 
occurs  when  the  rater  evaluates  the  ovaluatee’s  performance  higher  than  his  actual 
level  of  perfoimance;  while  severity  occurs  when  the  rater  evaluates  the  evaluatee’s 
performance  lower  than  his  actual  level  of  performance.  Leniency  errors  occur  for 
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many  muons,  including  the  desire  to  avoid  antagonixing  subordinates,  the  desire  to 
sv^ppoft  wage  faiciease  lequests,  the  desire  to  avoid  reflection  on  themselves,  or  because 
the  en^loyee  is  older,  has  Icmg  service  or  a  si^perior  wants  to  avoid  unpleasant 
feedback  and  the  possible  criticisms  that  may  result  from  low  evaluation  [Ref.  13:p. 
208].  The  evaluator  may  think  diat  he  motivates  his  subordinates  or  earns  thek  loyalty 
by  giving  them  high  performance  marks.  These  errors  usually  occur  because  the 
evaluator  has  qiplied  personal  standards  derived  from  his  or  her  own  personality  or 
previous  experience.  [Ref.  12;p.  313] 
e.  Halo  Errors 

Halo  errors  are  evaluations  (good  or  bad)  based  on  the  evaluator’s 
general  feeling  about  an  evaluatee.  Thus,  the  evaluator  generally  has  a  favorable  or 
unfavorable  attitude  toward  the  evaluatee  that  permeates  all  evaluations  of  this  person. 
This  occurs  when  one  or  two  good  or  bad  characteristics  of  the  evaluatee  influence  on 
the  evaluator’s  judgment  of  the  overall  peifonnance.  The  error  also  occurs  by  the 
group  or  team  to  which  the  evaluatee  belongs.  If  the  group  or  team,  for  example, 
gives  the  evaluator  a  good  impression,  this  may  bias  the  evaluation  of  the  team 
metnbera  [Ref  H:pp.  452*468].  In  general,  halo  is  considered  to  be  the  most  serious 
and  pervasive  of  aU  rating  errors  [Ref  lS:pp.  218-244]. 
d,  Spithvsr  Effect 

Thus  effect  occurs  when  past  performance  rating  results  influence  current 
ratings  unfairly  [itef  16:p.  13].  Past  performance  rating  (good  or  bad)  results  in  a 
similar  rating  for  the  current  period,  although  the  demonstrated  behavior  does  not 
deserve  the  rating  (good  or  bad). 
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«.  It0e*mey  Kfftet 

The  ttcmcy  of  good  or  bud  peifbnnmce  near  the  time  of  rating  can 
j:Uio  influence  the  evaluator's  judgments  by  cancelling  oat  a  previously  est^lished  good 
<K  bad  history  through  the  whole  evaluation  period  (Ref.  12:p.  328]. 

/,  Proximity  Brron 

Proximity  error,  also  known  as  order-effect,  is  the  effect  of  responses 
to  previous  evaluation  items  on  subsequent  req>on8es.  The  error  is  generally  evidenced 
by  Bptuiously  high  correlations  for  items  ['mi  v  !e  adjacent  on  a  scale.  For  example, 
if  a  officer  received  a  favorable  rating  on  one  item  of  a  summated  scale,  the 
favorability  "set"  may  carry  over  to  the  next  item  on  the  scale.  Similarly,  an 
unfavorable  "set"  can  be  fostered  as  well.  These  results  continue  to  occur  even  though 
different  rating  procedures  and  different  kinds  of  rating  techniques  are  adopted. 
Therefore,  three  ways  to  avoid  these  errors  are  (1)  all  evaluatees  must  bo  evaluated  for 
one  evaluation  hem,  (2)  similar  items  must  be  separately  placed  far  enough  apart,  and 
(3)  clear  distinctions  should  be  drawn  among  similar  traits  [Ref.  17;p.  177]. 
g.  Logical  Enron 

These  occur  when  evaluators  conduct  similar  ratLgs  on  traits  that 
logically  appeal  related.  For  example,  if  an  evoluatee  is  quite  diligent,  his  productivity 
may  also  be  highly  rated  because  of  his  diligence.  Therefore,  "...  halo  results  from 
an  apparent  coherence  of  qualities  in  the  same  individual;  logical  errors  result  from  an 
apparent  logical  cohetence  of  various  traits,  irrespective  of  individuals  .  .  .  ."  [Ref. 
10;p.  318].  To  avoid  this,  the  evaluator  con  evaluate  all  evaluatees  for  one  hem,  and 
then  for  the  next  item,  and  so  on. 
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A.  SimStaHy  imi  Contmoi  Erron 

Thew  ooctur  wtien  an  evahittor  evaluatei  his  subocdinales  based  upon 
the  evahiator  himself.  Theie^me,  "saroo  as  me"  may  cause  giving  die  evalualee  a 
rating  higher  dian  deserved  (leniency)  because  the  evalualee  has  qualities  similar  to 
dioae  of  the  evaluator  and  "diffeient  ftom  me"  may  cause  giving  the  evalualee  a  rating 
lower  than  deserved  (severity)  because  die  evalualee  has  quaUties  dissimilar  to  the 
evaluator  (Ref.  16',p.  13]. 

2.  Rellablitty 

Reliability  refers  to  a  consistency  or  stability  measure.  A  measure  should 
yield  the  same  estimate  on  repeated  use.  While  that  estunate  can  be  inaccurate,  a 
reliable  measure  will  always  be  consistent  [Ref.  18:pp.  121-122].  Three  major  types 
of  reliability  must  be  measured  by  (a)  test-retest  reliability,  (b)  equivalent-form 
reliability,  and  (c)  internal  consistency  reliability.  Test-rete.st  reliability  is  achieved 
when  the  same  test  is  taken  by  the  same  person  through  one  fomt  at  two  different 
times.  Equivalent-form  reliability  is  measured  by  correlating  two  alternative  forms  of 
the  same  test  where  the  two  forms  are  equivalent  measures  of  the  same  concept. 
Internal  consistency  reliability  is  a  statistical  test  in  which  a  population  is  split  into  two 
equivalent  parts  and  taken  to  the  same  person  for  scoring;  then,  the  results  are 
correlated. 

3.  The  Validity  of  Evaluation  lid’ormation 

Validity  refers  to  accuracy  and  precision.  Validity  is  the  degree  of  accuracy 
of  an  inference  made  about  a  direct  relationship  between  a  particular  outcome  of  a 
testing  device  and  the  demonstrated  perfotmance  of  the  individual  being  tested  [Ref. 
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16:p.  347].  A  reliable  teat  (consiatent)  may  not  be  valid,  but  a  valid  teat  ia  uaually 
reliable  (conaiatcnt).  For  inatance,  an  evaluator  and  a  aenior  evaluator  can  make  the 
aatne  deciaiona  on  a  anboidinate,  but  they  may  not  all  be  correct.  The  validity  of  an 
evaluation  ia  generally  diacuaaed  in  tenra  of  one  or  more  of  the  ftdlowing  typea:  (a) 
cenatnict,  (b)  content,  (c)  cfiterion«relaied,  (d)  Incremental,  (e)  convergent  and 
diacriminant,  and  (f)  aynthetic. 

Conatnict  validity  ia  the  moat  theoretical  and  comfdex.  It  deala  with 
meaaurement  of  abstract  variablea  such  as  thought  process  intelligence,  motivation  and 
anxiety  [Ref.  18:pp.  126-127].  Content  validity  Involves  the  degree  to  which  a 
predictor  covers  a  representative  sample  of  behavior  being  assessed.  It  provides  a 
measure  of  the  relationship  between  evaluadon  items  on  a  performance  evaluation 
form  and  the  actual  performance  of  the  evaluatee.  Face  validity  is  a  form  of  content 
validity,  It  is  the  observed  simllaiity  between  the  content  of  the  predictor  of 
performance  and  actual  job  content.  If  a  test  is  content  valid,  it  should  appear  to  be 
actually  job  related.  However,  content  validity  is  sometimes  not  covered  by 
i^ppearance.  For  example,  when  an  evaluator  evaluates  a  rated  officer’s  patriotism  in 
the  officer  performance  evaluation,  each  evaluation  factor  may  not  appear  to  have 
precise  validity.  But  if  the  evaluator  chooses  one  among  titose  factors,  it  may  tiave 
content  validity.  (Ref.  16;pp.  347-348] 

lliere  are  two  kinds  of  criteiia-related  validity;  concurrent  ai' d  predictive. 
Concurrent  validity  is  the  relationship  between  different  measures  obtained  at  the  same 
time  (Ref.  19:p.  17].  For  example,  suppose  a  test  for  a  naval  officer  has  been 
developed,  and  the  Navy  wants  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  test,  In  a  concurrent 
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validition  itudy,  the  tost  would  be  administered  to  a  eroop  of  officers,  and  then  soon 
after,  perfbcmance  evaluation  scores  on  this  same  froii|>  of  officers  would  be  obtained. 
If  those  officers  who  received  high  test  scores  also  received  high  petfbimanoe 
evaluation  ratinge  and  those  who  receivod  low  test  scores  likewise  obtained  low 
perfennance  evaluation  ratings,  the  result  would  be  a  high  positive  correlation  between 
the  two  sets  of  scores.  The  inference  could  therefore  be  made  that  the  test  ^jpeais  to 
predict  the  performance  of  officers  feirly  well;  that  is,  it  is  valid.  Predictive  validity 
is  a  ’’ftiture  status"  statistical  oonelatlon  between  predictor  factors  and  subsequent 
criteria  indicators  of  perfomunoe  [Ref.  16:pp.  348-349].  Scores  on  the  predictor  are 
obtained  at  one  time,  and  at  a  liter  date,  criterion  measures  are  obtained.  For  example, 
an  evaluator  evaluates  an  officer  as  promotable;  the  officer  receives  a  promotion  and 
does  well  on  the  job.  This  may  be  an  indicator  that  the  evaluation  instrument  has 
predictive  validity.  In  this  case,  performance  evaluation  has  been  used  as  a  selection 
device.  In  the  example  given  earlier  concerning  the  naval  officer  test,  the  study  could 
have  involved  predictive  validity.  In  this  case,  the  test  would  have  been  administered 
to  the  officen  at  one  time,  and  then  at  a  later  date,  the  performance  evaluation  ratings 
would  be  obtained  and  the  correlation  between  the  two  sets  of  scores  determined.  In 
this  example,  past  perfomnance  evaluation  ratings  also  could  have  been  used  as 
predictors  of  futu>e  success,  and  their  validity  would  be  determined  by  their  correlation 
witi)  the  future  evaluation  rating  on  the  imw  officer’s  duty. 

Incremental  validity  refers  to  the  ability  to  measure  somewhat  better  thart 
other  tools  already  available.  A  new  test  or  procedure  would  probably  need 
incremental  validity  before  researchers  would  adopt  it  over  some  method  already  in  use. 
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As  Landy  and  Pur  writes  "Comveifent  validity  is  shown  when  two  or  more 
methodoloficaUy  distitiot  meamues  of  the  sense  trait  are  significantly  correlated  with 
each  other.”  [Ref.  19:p.  21]  Discriminant  validity  is  defined  as  the  degree  to  which 
scores  on  one  measure  of  a  oonstiuct  are  not  related  to  measures  of  other  constructs 
(Ref  17:p.  162].  Synthetic  validity  ia  relevant  when  develophig  tests  to  measure  job 
akiUs. 

4.  AccnrMy  of  EvolMthHi  System 

Accuracy  is  concerned  not  only  with  consistency  of  measurement  (reliabUity) 
and  with  the  construct  being  measured  (validity)  but  also  with  the  absolute  level  of 
performance  [Ref  19:p.  23J.  Accuracy  implies  both  rBliabilit>'  and  validity,  but  the 
reverse  is  not  necessarily  tnie.  If  the  evaluation  system  accurately  and  precisely 
measures  the  "tnie”  state  of  a  given  phenomenon,  it  would  bo  the  best  alternative  tool 
in  the  perfomiance  evaluation.  However,  accuracy  and  preciseness  in  the  performance 
evaluation  system  concern  tlie  statistical  characteristics  of  evaluation  In  the  actual  work 
performance.  [Ref  20!p.  68] 

In  Figure  2.2  these  evaluations  are  not  accurate  because,  although  the  proper 
order  of  the  evaluatee’s  perfoimance  is  correct  (valid  and  reliable),  rate  A’s  evaluations 
are  too  low  and  .veto  B's  evaluations  aie  too  high  in  reference  to  the  level  of  each 
evaluatee's  actual  perfomiance. 
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Figure  2.2  Valid  But  Inaccurate  Perfonnance  Evaluation. 
Source;  Sink,  D.S.,  1983. 


The  reason  why  accuracy  is  quite  important  is  that  inaccuracy  may  seriously 
affect  the  cutting  score  to  be  used  in  the  purpose  of  perfonnance  evaluation  such  as 
promotion,  placement,  and  so  on. 

S.  Feedback 

One  of  the  most  ffequeitily  cited  purposes  of  performance  evaluation  is  to 
foster  improvement  in  performance  through  feedback.  Numerous  writers  of 
performance  tqtpraisals  maintain  that  the  use  of  more  behaviorally  specific  formats  will 
result  in  better  feedback  and  ultimately  in  better  performance  than  will  the  use  of  other 
rating  formats.  [Ref.  17;p.  197]  Bemadin  and  Beatty  believe  improvement  is  best 
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Cotteved  by  i^jedfic  vertMd  fetsdtNidc  provkScid  by  «  suporvtsosr  or  other  rvaluator  as 
doee  in  thue  to  the  caihibited  behavior  as  poaaiUe,  and  followed  by  auggestitms  on 
how  future  perfoonanoe  can  be  improwMl. 

Bqreits  agree  that  feedback  ia  the  shi^,  moat  important  means  for  changmg 
behavior.  Typically,  feedback  iets  a  person  know  where  he  or  she  stands  in  relation 
to  some  foal  cr  standard,  and  b  most  effective  when  it  la  delivered  openly  and 
honestly  in  a  constructive  aneiupt  to  improve  peifonnanoe.  Feedback  as  a  process  can 
range  from  imro^diare  "pats  on  the  back"  for  a  job  well  done  to  a  more  formal  and 
jdatuied  aeaaion. 

Feedback  has  two  functions.  It  serves  both  as  a  source  of  information  and 
fTKMb'ation. 

1.  As  a  source  of  information.  Feedback  provides  information  about  the 
outcomes  of  behavior.  Oivcn  a  specific  goal,  or  standard,  a  perfonner  with  feedback 
has  a  direction  for  in^rovement.  Without  feedback,  the  performer  has  no  way  of 
knowing  if  his  or  her  performance  is  adequate  or  what  has  to  be  done  to  improve  it. 

2.  As  a  source  of  motivation.  Officers  who  know  how  they  arc  doing  try 
harder  and  persist  longer  at  tacks  than  officers  who  do  not.  In  contraiU,  officers  who 
receive  little  or  no  feedback  lack  of  the  infonnaticn  they  need  to  evaluate  their 
perfoimance. 

Figures  2.3  and  2.4  show  a  sample  of  the.  performance  feedback  worksheet 
which  is  currently  in  use  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Ilgen,  Fisher,  and  Taylor  presented  a  model  of  the  feedback  process  and 
ctmcluded  that  the  perception  of  feedback  depends  on  three  factors;  the  characteristics 
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Figure  2.3  Sample  U.S,  Air  Foret  Pcrfonnance  Feedback  Worksheet. 


Source:  U.S.  AF  PAMPHLET  36-6,  i  August  1988, 
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Source;  U.S.  AF  PAIVIPHLET  3^6.  1  August  19«8. 
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of  the  somoe  of  the  jfeedback,  the  diancteriMiiM  of  the  object  of  the  feedbook,  and 
the  fbedtMck  itMlf  [Ref.  21:pp.349'371]. 

6.  AcctptebflUy 

The  tucoesa  of  any  peifmmatioe  etraluation  ayatem  dependa  aa  much  on  the 
attitudea  of  dx>se  that  participate  in  die  ayatem  aa  on  the  technical  aoundneaa  of  the 
ayatem  itaelf.  Uaer  acceptance  and  joint  coUaboiation  in  developing  evaluadon  ayatema, 
ia  vital.  [Ref.  22:p.  406] 

For  an  evaluation  ayatem  to  be  effective,  it  muat  have  the  aupport  of  the 
people  who  ate  judged  by  the  ayatent.  Obviously,  a  peifoimance  evaluation  system 
must  be  acceptable  to  the  evaluator,  the  evaluatee,  the  organization,  and  society  in 
general. 

There  are  three  factoxa  which  influence  the  evaluated  person’s  acceptance  of 
the  performance  evaluation  process.  First,  is  validity.  The  evaluatee  must  perceive  it 
to  be  a  valid  measure  of  job  performance.  Second,  is  the  evaluatee’s  participation. 
The  more  that  they  are  allowed  to  give  opinions  during  the  evaluation,  tire  higher 
satisfied  they  will  be  with  the  system.  [Ref.  23:pp.  544-549]  Third,  is  feedback.  The 
degree  of  positive  feedback  that  an  evaluated  person  receives  from  the  evaluator  during 
the  observation  period  has  an  influence  on  the  evaluatee’s  acceptance  of  the  evaluation 
process  and  satisfaction  with  the  evaluator.  [Ref.  24;pp.  163-168] 

For  an  evaluation  system  to  be  acceptable  to  everyone,  it  should  include  some 
form  of  an  appeal  process  that  allows  grievances  to  be  fairly  adjudicated.  Since  an 
evaluation  system  serves  a  variety  of  puiposes,  the  evaluatee  sees  due  process  as  an 
additional  sign  of  fairness,  which  suppresses  both  conscious  biases  and  careless 
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mqpwtlng  on  the  part  of  the  evaluator.  The  knowledge  that  an  evaluation  la  going  to 
be  reviewed  both  from  die  organizational  and  the  evaluatee’s  tttan^int  should  increase 
the  perceived  probability  that  an  inaccurate  report  will  be  detected  and  corrected.  [Ref. 
25:pp.  425-4771 

D.  niE  ACCURACY  OF  THE  EVALUAUNG  PROCESS 

An  individual’s  job  or  goal  to  be  adiieved  is  performed  based  upon  his  own 
ability  and  motivation.  Therefore,  the  accuiacy  of  evaluation  feedback  in  a 
performance  evaluation  may  affect  the  evaluatee’s  future  motivation  which,  in  turn, 
affects  his  job  performance.  [Ref.  26:  pp.  635-640],  Figure  2.4  shows  a  process  of 
the  performance  evaluation. 

In  Figure  2.4,  determinants  of  evaluator  motivation  ore  perceived  consequences 
of  appraisal,  perceived  adequacy  of  instrument  used,  purpose  of  appraisal,  organizational 
policies  and  procedure,  appraisal  format,  and  rating  standards.  Evaluator  motivation  is 
possible  when  the  evaluator  is  motivated  to  make  accurate  judgments  about  the 
evaluatee.  Rating  result  feedback  affects  the  performance  evaluation  accuracy  of  the 
evaluator. 
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Figure  2.4  Performance  Evaluation  Process 
Source:  DcCotiss,  T.A.,  and  Pettit,  A.,  1978. 


Evaluator  ability  is  a  technique  in  which  a  evaluator  judges  an  evaluatee. 
Evaluator  training,  characteristics,  opportunity  to  observe  an  evaluatee 's  job  behavior, 
organizational  policies,  job  characteristics,  and  the  appropriate  rating  standards  affect 
the  evaluator’s  ability  to  assign  accurate  evaluations.  For  instance,  an  evaluator  who 
takes  ^Teatcr  care  in  observing  an  evaluatee  and  is  well  trained  in  performance 
evaluations  may  be  better  equipped  to  a.s.sign  accurate  performance  ratings. 
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Rating  itandaids  ans  a  function  of  organizational  policies  and  procedures,  rating 
format,  and  the  evaluatee’s  personal  and  Job  characteristics.  Rating  format  includes  not 
only  instrumentation  but  rating  content.  Oender,  race,  persotud  background,  and 
education  are  personal  characteristics.  The  more  consistency  between  the  evaluatee’s 
Jot’  context  and  rating  standards,  die  higher  the  accntacy  of  the  rating. 

Rater  training  can  reduce  common  psychometric  errors  such  as  halo  effect  and 
leniency  [Ref.  27:pp.  6(Mi6].  Rater  training  is  particularly  efiecdve  when  training  is 
extensive  and  allows  for  rater  practice  [Ref.  28:pp.  72-107].  The  effect  of  rater  training 
on  the  accuracy  or  validity  of  performance  evaluations  has  not  received  much  research, 
Available  results  are  mixed.  Boiman  [Ref.  29:pp.  410-421]  found  that  rater  training 
produced  no  difference  in  the  accuracy  of  the  evaluation.  Pulakos  [Ref.  30:pp.  581- 
588]  found  that  by  instructing  evaluators  on  the  meaning  of  perfomiance  dimensions 
and  on  the  types  of  behaviors  which  ate  appropriate  within  perfomiance  dimensions, 
evaluation  accuracy  can  in  fact  be  improved. 

11k  accuracy  of  a  performance  evaluation  is  possible  when  the  evaluation  works 
systematically  as  an  entire  process.  An  evaluator  affects  the  results  critically  because 
he  is  an  evaluator  as  well  as  an  evaluatee  and  has  more  impact  through  the 
implementation  of  top  management  policies. 

E.  EVALUATION  METHODS 
1.  Background 

Early  performance  evaluation  systems  were  designed  mainly  for 
administrative  purposes  to  help  management  decide  who  to  promote,  transfer,  fue  or 
give  a  raise.  During  tire  1920s  and  19308  they  tended  to  focus  on  the  rating  of 
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subjective  characteristics  that  were  thou|^  to  be  associated  with  successful 
peifbmuatce.  The  approach  consisted  of  brief  descriptions  or  word  cheddlsts  from 
which  the  evaluator  selected  adjectives  that  he  thought  were  appropriate  to  the 
individual  being  rated. 

This  trait  approach  is  now  being  rq^aced  by  a  series  of  convex  techniques 
that  have  been  designed  to  describe  behavior  and  measure  achievement  whhin  the 
corporate  aetting. 

2.  Performance  Evaluation  Methods 

Designing  an  evaluation  system  must  include  considering  the  evaluation 
method  for  the  purpose  of  the  evaluation,  ease  of  use,  and  validity  of  the  system  based 
on  traditional  background.  According  to  Milkovich  and  Boudreau,  there  are  four 
categories  of  performance  evaluation; 

(1)  Rating,  in  which  assessors  evaluate  employees  on  separate  characteristics,  (2) 
Ranking,  in  which  supervisors  compare  employees  to  each  other,  (3)  Critical 
Incidents,  in  which  assessors  log  statements  that  describe  a  range  of  actual  job 
behaviors  and  evaluate  whether  they  constitute  effective  or  ineffective  behavior, 
and  (4)  Other  methods  in  which  the  criteria  for  evaluation  may  vary,  such  as 
management  by  objectives  (MBO).  [Ref.  13;p.  193] 

The  getreral  characteristics  of  these  methods  are  discussed  below. 

o.  Ratings 

(1)  Graphic  Rating  Scale.  This  is  the  most  widely  used  performance 
evaluation  method.  Individuals  are  rated  cm  a  number  of  traits  or  factors.  The 
evaluator  judges  "how  much"  of  e  tch  factor  the  individual  has.  Usually  performance 
is  judged  on  a  3>or-7-point  scale,  and  the  number  of  factors  ranges  between  five  and 
twenty  [Ref.  18;p.  31].  The  more  common  dimensions  rated  are;  quantity  of  work, 
quality  of  woik,  practical  judgement,  job  knowledge,  cooperation,  and  motivation.  The 
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gnphic  hcmIm  tte  usually  supplumeinted  with  a  aeries  of  adjectives  or  short  statements 
descrihinf  the  factor  {Ref.  31:p.  18].  This  method  may  not  yield  the  depth  of  narrative 
essays  or  critical  incidents,  but  it  (1)  is  less  time  consuming  to  develop  and 
administer,  (2)  permits  quantitative  results  to  be  determined,  (3)  forces  the  evaluator 
to  consider  several  dimemions  of  performanoe,  and  (4)  is  standardized  arul ,  therefore, 
comparable  amcng  individuBls.  On  the  odier  hand,  a  graphic  rating  scale  gives 
maximum  control  to  the  evaluator  [Ref.  22:p.  418].  The  disadvantages  ate  difficulties 
in  constructing  and  clioosing  the  rating  items.  Also,  each  rating  item  can  be  afiected 
by  halo  error,  leniency,  or  central  tendency.  According  to  Oberg,  for  many  purposes 
there  is  no  need  to  use  anything  ntoro  complicated  than  a  graphic  scale  supplemented 
by  a  few  essay  questions.  [Ref.  32:pp.61-67] 

(2)  Checldists,  This  is  the  simplest  form  of  a  set  of  adjectives  or 
descriptive  statements.  Bvaluatoni  evaluate  the  evaluotee's  performarux;  by  checking 
off  observed  behaviors,  Init  if  not  observed,  it  is  left  blank.  The  values  for  all 
behaviors  checked  off  are  added  to  yield  rating  scores  [Ref.  33:pp.  306-307].  A  rating 
score  is  totally  weighted  and  these  weights  are  unknown  to  the  evaluator.  The  method 
gives  information  that  can  be  used  In  counseling  personnel  on  how  to  improve  their 
performance.  The  most  dilficuU  aspect  of  this  method  is  arriving  at  a  proper  weighting 
factor  each  item  on  the  checklist. 

(3)  Forced  Distribution.  This  is  a  most  usehil  iinethod  when  other 
evaluatee  comparison  methods  are  limited  (i.e.,  when  the  sample  size  is  large).  The 
procedure  is  based  upon  a  normal  distribution  and  assutnes  that  a  subordinate’s 
perfomtance  is  normally  distributed  as  welt.  The  distribution  is  divided  into  five  to 
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•even  celegories;  10%  outstanding,  15%  excellent,  50%  average,  20%  poor,  and  5% 
very  pool.  The  method  "forces”  the  evaluator  to  distribute  the  subordinates  in  several 
categories.  It  is  thus  impossible  for  all  evaluatees  to  be  rated  excellent,  poor,  or 
average.  [Ref.  I8.p.  315] 

JtaniUaigf  (Pmemuit-eomftrbom 

Individual  ratings  are  aometimes  less  useful  for  comparative  puiposes 
when  it  is  necessary  to  compare  en^oyees  who  work  for  difflMent  supervisors.  These 
methods  involve  the  question  of  udiether  variation  represents  true  differences  in 
performance  or  creates  a  false  inqnession  of  large  differences  when  they  are  in  fact 
small.  The  two  most  effective  nMthods  are  alternation  and  paired  comparison  ranking. 
Alternation  ranking  beglrrs  by  first  selecting  the  best  person  and  then  the  worst  person. 
Of  those  who  remain  to  be  rated,  the  second  best  person  is  then  selected  followed  by 
the  second  worst  person.  This  procedure  is  completed  when  all  persons  have  been 
ranked  [Rof.  17:p.  111].  In  a  paired  comparison,  each  person  is  compared  to  every 
other  person  in  the  group  being  evaluated.  The  evaluator  selects  which  of  the  two  is 
better  on  the  dimension  being  rated.  This  method  is  typically  used  to  evaluate  persons 
on  a  single  dimension-overall  ability  to  perform  the  job.  The  person  mariced  most 
frequently  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  list  and  so  on,  until  the  person  with  the  least 
number  of  marks  is  on  the  Irattom.  A  mt^or  limitation  of  this  method  ibi  that  the 
number  of  comparisons  made  drattutically  with  large  numbers  of  employees  (Ref. 
17:pp.  110-111].  The  major  problems  are  that  it  is  almost  completely  subjective  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  relative.  Therefore,  this  method  is  useful  when  combined  with 
multiple  ranking.  [Ref.  32:p.  66] 
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c.  CHtktU  Inddtmtg 


(1}  Critkal  Incident  Method.  This  method  requires  the  supervisor  to 
keep  s  record  of  the  subordlnste’s  performanoe  throughout  a  rating  period.  Both  good 
and  bad  perfonnanoe  is  reooided  and  then  related  to  the  subordinate  during  an 
evaluation  interview  [Ref.  34:pp.  327-338].  Hiis  method  demands  continuous  and 
relatively  doae  obaervadon.  The  primary  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  an 
evalnatee's  performance  as  well  as  his  personal  behavior  is  evaluated.  Problems  with 
this  method  are  that  it  highlights  extreme  performance  to  the  exclusion  of  day-to-day 
perfoirmance,  which  usually  is  the  real  measure  of  a  person’s  effectiveness  [Ref.  31;p. 
18].  Even  thouglr  the  rating  is  subjective,  making  a  life  of  the  critical  incidents  can 
contribute  to  fairness  of  the  evaluation  because  this  is  an  official  record. 

(2)  Behaviorally  Anchored  Rating  Scales.  A  Behaviorally  Anchored 
Rating  Scale  (BARS)  was  fiwt  developed  in  1963  by  Patricia  Cain  Smith  and  Lome 
M.  Kendall  in  an  attempt  to  correct  some  of  the  differences  in  graphic  rating  scales. 
This  method  is  a  combination  of  behavioral  incident  and  rating  scale  methods. 
Performance  is  rated  on  a  scale,  but  the  scale  pobts  are  anchored  with  behavioral 
Incidents.  This  method  wiU  be  a  breakthrough  for  more  reliable,  effective,  and  valid 
performance  appraisals.  Because  of  the  increased  specificity  of  the  rating  scale,  it  is 
possible  that  this  method  will  function  better  than  the  graphic  rating  scale.  But  a 
problem  exists  in  identifying  implicitly  ^iplicable  behavioral  statements  in  ait 
organization  with  several  missions.  [Ref.  33;pp.  66-73] 
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d,  Oihw  MtOtodi  (Umipecifitd  CHttria) 

(0  Managment-by-Obfectives  (MBO).  MBO  involves  enqjloyees 
helping  to  detennine  their  own  fiiture  peifonnance  goels  and  then  being  rated  on  how 
well  they  attain  these  goals  [Ref.  36:pp.  63-701.  This  method  can  focus  on  the 
performance  of  individuals  in  organizations.  MBO  is  not  a  measute  of  employee 
befiavior;  it  la  an  altenqpt  to  meaauie  ennployee  effectiveness  or  contribution  to 
organizational  success  and  goal  attainment  [Ref.  17:p.  116].  This  method  gives  the 
manager  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  in  choosing  priorities  and  setting  standards,  and 
makes  the  rater  evaluate  the  evaluatee’s  peifonnance,  not  his  personality,  Another 
advantage  is  that  it  gives  the  manager  a  chance  to  focus  on  the  future  rather  than  the 
past.  In  addition,  some  practitioners  claim  that  p^perwode,  excessive  time  to 
implement,  and  an  ability  to  compare  one  individual  with  another  are  major  difficulties 
of  an  MBO  system  [Ref  37!pp.  130-132]. 

(2)  The  Essay  Method,  This  method  requires  tlie  rater  to  write  a 
paragraph  or  more  describing  tlte  evaluation’s  strengths,  weaknesses,  accomplishments, 
estimated  potential,  and  so  on.  Although  this  method  may  be  useti  independently,  it 
is  most  frequently  found  in  combination  with  others.  The  strength  of  the  essay  method 
depends  upon  the  writing  skills  and  analytical  ability  of  the  rater.  This  medtod  can 
consume  much  time  because  die  evaluator  has  to  collect  the  information  necessary  to 
develop  the  essay  and  then  must  write  it.  Moreover,  since  each  essay  contains 
different  asjsects  of  the  evaluatee’s  performance  or  personal  qualities,  this  metliod  is 
quite  difficult  to  combine  or  compare.  [Ref  16:p.  168] 
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(3)  The  Field  Review  Method.  In  the  Field  Review  Method,  the 
evaliMto>r,  nomiclly  « tteff  member  of  the  ^peciflc  wotk  unk  interviews  the  employee's 
immediate  superior  and  others  who  have  observed  or  have  knowledge  of  the 
en^loyee’s  work.  Then  due  raters  evaluate  the  evaluatee.  This  is  quite  useful  to 
prevent  various  biases  and  errors,  or  when  the  taditg  results  are  required  for 
oooifMudson  among  evaluatees  for  special  purposes.  This  method  affects  the  fairness 
of  the  evaluation.  [Ref.  16:p.  170] 

As  desCTibed  above,  each  evaluation  method  has  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  Therefore,  the  majority  of  the  i^ppndaal  form  in  use  today  incorporates 
elements  from  two  or  more  of  the  above  evaluation  methods,  because  two  or  more 
evaluation  methods  adopted  together  can  oonqrlement  each  other  in  advantages  and 
disadvantages  and  give  a  more  complete  view  of  tlte  rated  individual, 

3.  Evaluator  and  Evaluatee  Rclationahips 

Within  the  context  of  the  above  evalutticm  methods,  the  following  evaluator 
and  evaluatee  relationships  can  exist; 

o.  Immediate  Supervisor  Evaluate  system 

This  is  the  classical  evaluation  system  in  which  the  superior  passes 
judgment  on  the  past  perfonnance  of  a  subordinate,  this  system  is  also  amenable  to  a 
group  of  superiors  combining  their  views  to  pass  judgment  on  a  subordinate.  Tills  Is 
because  he  is  probably  most  familiar  with  the  liKlividual’s  performance  and  has  the 
broadest  opportunity  to  obseive  this  performance  in  the  light  of  the  organization's 
overall  goals.  There  are  problems  such  as  unfamiliarity  with  the  Job  requirements  or 
duty  and  physical  distance  from  subordinates.  [Ref.  38:pp,  61-0)3] 
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b.  Pt$n  «md  Co-WorkM  Matittg  Syiitm 

A  ntting  by  those  of  equal  mdc  or  position  in  a  hienuchical  serial 
irystem  is  (enned  a  peer  rating,  Becais;fse  peers  or  co-woikers  are  closest  to  the 
evaluatte,  they  may  understand  the  evaluatee's  perfonnance  or  personal  tiaits  well. 
Peers  and  co-workers  may  also  be  valuable  sources  for  identUying  leadership  skills  and 
futuie  poteittial.  A  major  problem  in  this  system  is  that  the  criteria  for  evaluation  may 
be  useful  to  the  evaluator  but  not  necessarily  to  die  organization.  They  look  at  jobs 
and  employee  outputs  diffieiently  from  the  supervison  of  these  jobs.  A  common 
problem  is  negative  or  positive  Mendship  bias.  [Ref.  16:pp.  33-37) 

c.  Svif’Appraisal 

Self-appraisal  is  a  method  whereby  the  subordinate  rates  himself  and 
then  compares  his  results  with  his  supervisor's  rating  of  him  (Ref.  39:pp.  364-367J. 
To  reduce  differences  between  tl>e  subordinate  and  the  superior  an  interview  i,s 
required.  By  setting  goals  and  then  analyzing  successes  and  failures  gained  in  goal 
achievement, participating  employees  are  provided  a  valuable  opportunity  for  self- 
appraisal.  This  method  enliances  communication  Iretween  superior  and  subordinate 
during  the  appraisal  interview,  Additionally,  this  method  is  especially  valuable  for  self- 
development  and  identification  of  training  and  development  needs.  A  m(t|or  problem 
related  to  self-apprUsal  is  that  the  great  majority  of  employees  feel  that  they  are 
average  or  above  average  performers.  (Ref.  I6:pp.  32-33) 

d.  fmmidkU*  Subordinatta  Evatutdlon  Syattm 

This  method  requires  the  subordinate  to  rate  u  sui>Biior.  Tills  Is  most 
effective  when  the  superior  is  rated  on  such  Items  as  training  subordinates,  providing 
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perfoimaiioe  feedback,  and  providing  a  topportive  atmosphere  for  subordinates  to 
function  within.  However,  the  suboidinaies  cannot  see  the  "big  picture"  to  evaluate  a 
superior  on  all  facets  of  his  performance.  The  rating  results  provide  the  subordinate’s 
feedback  to  the  superior  in  order  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  superior  as  a  leader. 
A  nuyor  weakness  of  subordinate  ^jpraisal  is  lack  of  information  regarding  accqitable 
petfbmutttce  standards  [Ref.  16:p.  37]. 

The  performance  evaltiatitm  method  has  long  served  multiple  purposes 
in  formal  organizations.  Indeed,  a  contemponuy  insight  about  performance  evaluation 
is  that  it  carmot  successfully  achieve  different  objectives  at  the  same  time.  To  some 
extent,  various  evaluation  methods  better  serve  some  objectives  than  others. 

F.  EXKCimVE  QUALITIES 

The  problem  of  deciding  what  to  look  for  in  potential  fotute  executives  is 
complex  and  difficult.  No  one  or.  what  makes  a  top  executive  or  in  what 

respects  he  differed  in  earlier  ye<."<’s  from  many  of  his  former  contemporaries.  The 
definition  of  terms  so  that  many  different  appraisers  will  derive  roughly  the  same 
meaning  from  them  is  iifflcult.  In  a  rough  way,  most  evaluation  systems  attempt  to 
measure  present  performance,  identify  the  degree  of  present  skills  and  abUitie.s,  and 
determine  the  capacity  for  further  development  [Ref.  40:p.  86]. 

The  danger  of  all  systems  is  their  tendency  to  unconsciously  produce  a 
stereotyped  pattern.  The  sameness  or  similarity  of  the  men  who  reach  the  top  in  a 
rigid  evaluation  system  may  provide  limits  to  the  diversity  and  flexibility  of  the 
management  team.  Different  kinds  of  people  in  outward  appearance  and  in  important 
personality  atttibutes  may  have  the  qualities  wiuch  make  them  successful  leaders  "under 
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certain  circumatanoes."  General  ITlyases  S.  Grant  is  a  good  example  of  a  man  whose 
personality  and  appearance  tiiaaked  great  quaUtirs  of  combnt  generalahip.  No  two 
executives  will  qjproach  a  particular  praMem  in  quite  the  same  way,  and  no  one  of 
them  could  do  his  job  as  well  as  if  he  were  required  to  do  it  according  to  some  pre¬ 
conceived,  generalized  executive  pateem.  (Ref.  9:p.  ?8] 

Change  is  the  great  danger  for  an  oiganiution  that  stereotypes  its  management 
levels  to  gear  Itself  for  an  existing  set  of  circumstances.  Nothing  in  life  is  static,  much 
less  a  particular  set  of  operational  circumstances  which  daily  confiont  a  large 
organisation.  Changes  arc  constantly  taking  place,  but  usually  in  small  hucrements  so 
that  they  are  not  readily  perceived  by  people. 

In  devising  a  system  of  qipraisal,  career  management  and  executive  selection, 
controls  must  be  built  into  the.  system  to  ensure  a  certain  diversity  of  character  and 
personality  in  the  management  levels  of  the  hierarchy. 

The  quality  needed  at  high  executive  levels  may  differ  in  kind  and  degree  from 
those  required  at  lower  levels.  One  writer  singles  out  five  areas  of  high-level 
appraisal.  These  are;  the  degree  to  which  the  executive  is  grounded  in  the  principles 
of  scientific  management  and  has  arrived  at  a  philosophy  of  management;  the  quality 
of  his  personal  motivation;  the  extent  of  his  vision;  and  his  interest  and  participation 
in  community  affairs  (Ref.  9:p.  128].  Another  general  attribute  could  be  added-the 
ability  to  "see  the  forest  through  the  trees,"  to  giusp  the  essential  and  the  significant. 

Five  mqjor  appraisal  areas  seem  effective  in  practice: 

1.  Tangible  performance 

2.  Managerial  skill 
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3>.  IVi.ional  tnits  and  behavior  c^wractcristics 

4,  ifitaltiti  and  stamiiM 

5.  Attitttdefl,  niotiv»»iotn  and  oiiieritandiing  [Ref.  9:pp.  8~9] 

The  .Wt  two  items  montioneid  above  aie  {Kobably  the  most  im^KUtant 
considerations  of  ]ong>nuiKe  giowtii  potentiai.  These  characteristics  that  tend  to 
separate  the  few  qualified  for  high  promotion  feom  die  many  tiuu  ue  performing  well 
in  thejr  pKsent  duties  have  been  the  subject  of  much  study  and  discussion. 

Jttd£;ment  is  another  fundannentai  attribute  of  a  successful  manager.  He  must  be 
able  to  make  sound  and  wise  decisions.  A  negative,  fault-finding  approach  is  not  a 
substitute  or  not  the  same  thing  as  good  judgment.  Administrative  alctUs  are  another 
iiinuamental  attribute.  The  good  manager  has  to  have  planning  ability  and  orderliness, 
both  in  iiis  public  and  his  personal  life.  [Ref.  41:p.  20] 

The  good  manager  has  a  positive  attitude.  He  inspires  confidence  and  enthusiasm 
in  ^he  people  around  him.  Vigorous  good  health  derived  from  proper  food,  play,  and 
test  contribute  to  his  overall  impression  cf  leadership.  Courage  and  character  are  the 
last  of  die  six  essential  attributes.  The  leader  must  be  willing  to  take  a  calculated  risk; 
to  make  a  decision  when  he  does  not  have  all  the  facts.  He  must  have  the  courage 
to  delegate  and  still  take  fuU  responsibility  for  decisions  made  even  when  they  oit 
wrong.  [Ref.  41  :p.  20] 

The  evaluation  of  such  intangible  characteristics  described  above  is  necessarily 
subjective.  If  theas  qualities  are  essential  attributes  of  a  manager,  then  some  way  must 
be  found  to  reflect  them  in  appraisal  tepoits.  ilubjective  evaluation  of  diaracteristics 
is  important.  Perfonntnee  evaluation  should  be  the  main  crit^t'ria  of  effectiveness, 
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pwticuUuly  in  middle  and  iowar  echelon  executives.  If  they  are  getting  results,  to  a 
degree  it  unci'  assumed  that  they  are  enjoying  sonv  combination  of  leadeiship 
duu  scteristics,  effort,  diligence,  energy  and  other  traitr  that  y.xv  desirable  and  effective. 
Perfocraance  evaluation  requires  that  the  job  be  careMly  described  with  a 
delineatkin  of  reqwnsibilhies.  In  lower  echelons  it  may  be  possiUe  to  key  the 
evaluation  of  performance  to  quantitative  yaidstidu,  but  this  beconres  naoie  difficult 
the  higher  and  broader  the  responsibilities.  Results  and  job  performance  sho'jud  be  the 
main  criteria,  but  traits  must  be  oonskleied  [Ref.  9:p.  19]. 

Traits  or  characteristics  may  be  dre  root  of  a  subordinate's  poor  performance,  or 
they  may  be  significant  factors  in  judging  his  qualifications  for  a  proposed  job  or 
future  promotion  [Ref.  9:p.  100].  The  entire  area  of  trait  evaluation  is  fraught  with 
dangers  and  pitfalls.  There  are  some  18,00  different  terms  in  the  English  language  that 
can  be  used  to  describe  an  individual  [Ref.  9:p.  105]. 

The  personal  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  evaluator  is  an  area  of  subjectivity  which 
cannot  be  entirely  eliminated.  Sectional,  religious,  racial,  school-club,  and  class 
prejudices  may  subconsciously  enter  the  evaluation  picture.  Personalities  of  superior 
and  subordinate  may  antagonize  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  subordinate.  Weak 
superiors  may  downgrade  a  particularly  capable  subordinate  for  fear  that  he  poses  a 
threat  to  them  [Ref.  9:p.  20]. 

Outward  behavior  on  the  job  should  be  the  criteria  rather  than  deep  probing  of 
the  psyche  to  discover  the  causes.  Characteristics  evalumed  should  be  important  to  tlte 
performance  of  all  positions  where  the  qpraisal  is  applied,  easily  obseivable  and 


identifiable  by  the  evaluator,  and  dearly  dlatifi|(ni«hable  fiom  each  other  [Ref.  42:p. 
941 

Vitality,  energy,  pltyaical  endnranoo  and  intelligence  are  the  attributes  that  often 
come  to  the  force  in  descriptions  of  top  business  ieadets.  Ambition  and  the  desire  to 
advance  are  other  traits  of  leaders.  As  Osborn  writes.  They  ore  always  prepared  for 
the  next  move,  and  for  the  one  after  that.  And  when  the  main  chance  presents  itself, 
they  are  quick  to  spot  the  opening."  [R  'f.  42:p.  32] 

Health,  st  mina,  and  physical  endurance  are  definitely  requirements  of  an 
executive  position.  Without  them  all  other  good  qualities  may  be  cancelled.  Part  of 
the  qipraisal  system  for  executives  at  all  levels  should  include  the  results  of  an  annual 
medical  check  and  an  evaluation  of  this  factor  by  the  immediate  superior.  [Ref.  42; 
p.  33] 

The  other  cmcial  quality  is  decisiveness.  This  is  difficult  to  assess.  Lack  of 
decisiveness  is  often  more  qTparent  to  subordinates  than  to  the  superior  [Ref.  9:p.  77]. 
The  attitude  of  the  superior  tends  to  make  his  subordinates  more  or  less  decisive 
depending  upon  the  leeway  he  gives  them  for  initiative,  mistakes,  and  methods  different 
from  his  own.  Indecision  is  often  manifested  at  lower  levels  by  posqjonement  of 
decisions  about  people  such  os,  for  example,  to  avoid  the  unpleasantness  attendant  upon 
having  to  discharge  or  discipline  someone.  A  man  may  have  all  the  other  attributes 
of  leadership  but  be  unfitted  for  high  responsibility  due  to  lack  of  decisiveness. 

Job  perfoimanoe  should  be  the  main  criteria  of  evaluation  reports,  accompanied 
by  an  evaluation  of  traits.  An  effert  should  be  made  to  make  early  Identification  of 
the  attributes  most  common  to  the  men  at  the  top-namely,  drive,  energy,  good  health. 
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biicilUfBiioe,  <leci»iv«nMS  and  tfie  ability  to  handle  peofde.  Moat  executivea  aie  called 
upon  to  intc«pw>t  policy,  not  to  initiate  it.  Their  dedilon-making  or  riak-taldng 
reiqponsibilities  are  limited.  This  la  true  in  a  military  organization  and  ia  manlfeated 
by  reliance  on  detailed  legolationa  and  orders  rather  than  self-initiated  decisions. 

G.  THE  IINIQUENESS  OF  MIUTARY  EVALUATION 

There  are  many  similarities  and  differenoos  between  military  and  civilian  systems 
in  terms  of  performance  evaluation,  Both  would  operate  fairly  aiul  are  highly 
competitive  selection  piooeduies  at  job  entry.  Civilian  Arms  can  actuaUy  hire  new 
employees  at  any  level.  On  the  other  hand,  the  military  usually  has  a  closed 
organization  due  to  its  getreral  inability  to  bring  in  new  resources  above  the  junior 
officer  level. 

A  flrst  difference  from  civilian  conditions  is  that  the  military  requires  acquisition 
of  strong  commanding  authority,  Because  the  purpose  of  the  military  existence  is  to 
achieve  ultimate  success  in  a  mission  or  combat,  the  commanding  officer  takes  the 
responsibility  for  the  success  or  failure  of  the  unit  md  requires  that  his  subordinates 
absolutely  obey  him  under  any  situation.  Also,  the  military  requires  its  missions  to  be 
achieved  prior  to  the  individual’s.  These  are  some  reasons  why  the  milrttay  requires 
a  strong  commanding  authority  more  than  unlike  the  civilian  system. 

A  second  difference  from  die  civilian  system  is  that  the  ultimate  criterion  measure 
is  success  in  combat.  Because  it  is  almost  impossible  to  measure,  readiness  for  combat 
may  sometimes  be  substituted  as  a  criterion.  Therefore,  there  exists  a  lack  of  military 
criteria  that  are  sufficient  to  define  system  performance  being  obtained  as  each 
individual  achieves  his  goals.  Individual  performance  in  the  private  sectors  con  be 
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««Uy  meMimd  in  the  foim  of  productivity  aad  profit  oc  Iom  stateroeott,  but  it  is  not 
easy  in  the  naiUtaiy.  Because  mnch  of  an  hkdivlclnal's  activity  in  a  militaiy  setting  is 
often  not  the  petfomianoe  of  ultimate  interest,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  who  is  more 
suitable  and  who  is  less  suitable  for  future  combat.  [Ref.  43:pp.  233-2S6] 

The  last  difierenoe  in  the  military  is  die  frequent  movement  of  duty  stations  in 
a  career  path.  Generally,  the  tour  is  fiom  one  to  three  years.  Because  the  evaluator 
also  has  to  move  to  another  duty  station  after  one  to  three  yean,  the  actual  rating 
period  may  be  less  than  a  year.  This  short  rating  period  would  influence  both  in  terms 
of  observing  of  the  evaluator  and  exhibiting  potential  traits  of  the  evaluatee.  According 
to  a  Locher  and  Teel  survey,  evaluations  were  conducted  annually  In  52  percent  of  the 
surveyed  organizations,  semiannually  In  24  percent,  and  at  variable  intervals  depending 
on  organizational  level  in  the  remaining  24  percent.  [Ref.  44;p.247] 


m.  THE  MIUTAllY  EVALUATION  SYSTEM  IN  USE  TODAY 


A.  INTTIODUCTION 

Hie  purpcNW  of  this  chapter  Is  to  study  tibe  a'  vnat  systems  of  officer  peiformance 
evaluation  in  the  RTN  and  the  U.  S.  mttitary.  The  first  section  of  this  chapter  presents 
how  the  RTN  officer  perfonnanoe  evaluation  system  has  been  developed.  In  the 
second  section,  the  puipooes  of  officer  evaluation  in  the  RTN,  the  report  form,  and 
the  rating  procedures  are  discussed.  The  current  evaluation  systems  of  the  U.  S. 
military  are  presented.  The  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  various  systems  are 
discussed  as  the  researcher  perceives  them.  The  fact  that  there  is  probably  no  agreed 
upon,  fool-proof  method  of  evaluating  an  individual  officer  within  a  given  service  is 
redected  by  the  dynamic  nature  of  the  minority  of  service  fitness  report  systems. 
However,  the  evaluation  system  that  the  RTN  has  not  yet  adopted  can  be  studied 
through  the  U.  S.  militaiy  evaluation  systems. 

The  following  discussion  of  the  various  service  evaluation  systems  in  use  today 
is  meant  to  point  out  the  dUferences  between  the  various  service  systems  os  well  as 
point  out  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  various  systems  as  the  researcher 
perceives  them. 


B.  THE  BTN  EVALUATION  SYSTEM 


1.  ladfrownd  of  the  Sj'atem 

1  he  RTN  Officer  Peifomunce  Eviihuition  Report  (RTNOPER)  was  adopted 
in  1947  and  has  been  revised  four  times.  One  of  the  distinctions  in  the  revised 
evalnatkm  at  that  time  was  that  evaluaton  have  to  describe  a  given  factor  of  the 
evaluation  form  by  using  an  t$atiy  appraisal.  Because  there  were  nuny  personnel  in 
the  Navy  at  that  time,  it  adopted  the  evaluation  foim  firom  essay  appraisals  to  a  gnqphic 
rating  scale  to  achieve  the  goal  of  the  evaluation  system.  Performance  is  judged  on 
a  Bve-poinl  scale,  and  the  number  of  factors  are  twenty.  The  current  form  is  used  for 
the  officers  from  ensign  to  captain.  The  evaluation  lesult  is  a  classified  report  and  the 
evaluated  officers  cannot  see  their  own  reports.  The  report  would  be  sent  to  the  Naval 
Personnel  Department  and  it  would  be  entered  in  tlie  official  record  for  final  evaluation 
process,  The  evaluation  system  was  focused  on  physical  fitness,  personality  traits, 
knowledge,  job  ability,  and  quality  of  work.  The  total  point  scale  possible  is  100. 
The  evaluators  are  the  immediate  supervisors.  Three  evaluators  evaluate  each  section 
by  the  same  fomi. 

2.  The  Current  System 

The  purposes  of  the  RTNOPER,  as  stated  in  the  Navy  Order  No.  99/1985, 
is  as  follows:  .  .  this  report  is  the  information  to  support  personnel  process  in 

assignment,  promotion,  reward,  improvement  of  the  naval  officer  for  top  management, 
and  other  requirements  [Ref.  7:p.  5].  The  Navy  Officer  Evaluation  System  has 
been  designed  to  serve  six  8i>ecifrc  purposes: 

(1)  To  provide  information  upon  with  important  personnel 
management  decisions  regarding  individual  officers  can  be  based. 
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fiap«iciaUy  significant  among  theae  aie  promotions  and 
asaigiinKints. 

(2)  To  set  standards  by  whidhi  the  peifonnance  and  character  of  each 
officer  can  be  evaluated. 

(3)  To  infirnn  each  officer  what  is  expected  of  him  or  her. 

(4)  To  evaluate  of  an  Individual’s  past  perfbnnance  and  conduct. 

(5)  To  recommend  and  comment  dedsiw;  in  the  career  of  the 
individual. 

(6)  To  encourage  the  professional  development  of  the  officer  for  the 
potential  promotion  as  hiture  executives.  [Ref.  6:pp.  1-2] 

In  general,  the  RTNOPER  improves  the  efficiency  of  individuals,  establishes 
commanding  authority,  and  provides  fiindamental  information  for  a  fair  penonnel 
management  procesa.  Normally,  all  ranks  of  officers  fiom  ensign  to  captain  have  to 
evaluated  once  a  year  through  the  evaluation  report  (Navy  Form  2-8S).  The  system 
requires  an  evaluation  period  of  at  least  180  days  by  the  evaluated  officer's  immexliatc 
superior  and  die  senior  officers  of  tlie  evaluators.  The  immediate  superior  is  the  most 
familiar  with  the  day-to-day  performance  of  the  evaluated  officer  and  directly  y, tildes 
the  evaluated  officer’s  participation  In  the  unit  mission.  The  senior  evaluators  are  the 
senior  evaluating  official  in  the  evaluating  chain  and  both  ate  the  superiors  of  the 
immediate  evaluator.  Two  senior  evaluators  are  designated  by  the  Navy  to  prepare  un 
officer  evaluation  report.  Usually,  tlie  senior  evaluators  are  Uie  immediate  evaluator's 
evaluators.  The  senior  evaluator  reviews  the  rating  and  comments  of  the  evaluator  for 
completeness.  Ail  ranks  except  ciqHain  (below  due  division  level)  must  be  evaluated 
by  the  immediate  evaluator.  For  example,  art  immediate  evaluator  of  a  ship  is  a 
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(XMtnmindliig  officer  and  senior  evaluaton  are  the  chief  staff  officer  and  squadron 
commander  of  that  ship.  Nonmlly,  the  lowest  nmk  of  senior  evaluator  is  commander. 

Navy  Foim  2»85  (see  Figuie  3.1),  is  the  only  form  in  use  for  tuval  officers. 
The  report  is  required  to  be  conqdeted  for  the  squadron  level  by  31  March  and  for  the 
Personnel  Department  by  17  April  every  year.  Navy  Form  2>85  is  for  all  ranks 
(except  flag  officer)  baaed  on  every  twelfth  month  since  being  assigned  to  a  duty 
position.  The  primary  contents  of  Navy  Form  2-85  are  as  follows;  administrative  data 
and  job  descrl^on  during  die  evaluation  period;  ability  and  performance  rating; 
additional  comments;  rscommendatlon  of  evaluator,  overall  evaluation;  and 
evaluators 'signature.  By  design  and  use,  the  primary  rating  mechanisms  of  Navy  Form 
2-83  are  the  graphic  rating  scale  of  Section  2,  Blocks  2.1  through  2.4.  The  end  of 
Block  2.4  is  the  overall  evaluation  of  an  officer's  potential.  Section  3  is  a  short 
narrative  section  of  Blocks  3.1,  3.2,  and  3.3.  Section  3,  Blocks  3.2.1  through  3.2,4 
contain  checklists  for  decision-making  purposes.  It  is  obvious  that  numerous  evaluators 
have  a  unique  view  of  the  distribution  that  Is  to  be  followed  for  grading  desirability. 
In  the  absence  of  established  guidelines,  this  section  la  relatively  wonhleas. 

The  value  of  the  graphic  rating  scale  of  Section  2  is:  1  (poor  or  unacceptable 
performance),  2  (below  average),  3  (average  or  qualified  to  the  generally  accepted 
standards),  4  (above  average  or  higher  quallfled),  and  3  (excellent). 

The  naintive  sections  serve  os  areas  In  which  to  expand  on  the  various  grades 
given  on  the  gnq>hic  rating  scale  to  comment  on  slgnlffoant  factors  not  specifically 
covered  by  the  graphic  rating  scale,  and  to  report  "critical  Incidents"  In  die  officers 
career  during  the  rating  period.  Specific  criticisms  and  recommendations  for 
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Figure  3.1  RTN  Navy  Font!  2-85  "Officer  PerfomMoicc  Evnluatioiv  Report". 
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Improvement  of  the  evduited  officer  end  further  ectkms  will  be  made  in  Section  3, 
Biocke  3.2.1  through  3.2.4. 

In  general,  Section  3  hi  the  most  importent  for  this  report,  beoBuse  there  is  a 
requirement  that  the  evaluBtor  pass  judgment  on  the  timing  of  tite  evaluated  otficor's 
promodrm  (accelerated,  decelerated,  or  wMi  peers)  and  suitability  for  command  (or 
iiKteased  lesporaibiUty)  of  sliips  or  airoraft,  (Ref.  7:p.  S] 

The  total  marks  are  summed  up  by  the  flitud  (third)  senior  evaluator  and  the 
report  is  sent  directly  to  the  Persotmel  Department,  Headquarters  of  the  Navy,  The 
results  are  classified  and  an  not  released  for  any  reason. 

C.  THE  H.  S.  MILFTARY  OFFICER  EVALUATION  SYSTEMS 
1.  The  U.  $.  Navy  Report  On  the  Fitness  of  Onicers 

The  U.  S.  Navy  Report  on  the  Fitness  of  Oftlcers  (FlTREP)  is  the  m^jor 
document  used  for  evaluating  naval  officers.  The  current  ITTREP  system  has  been  In 
use  without  mijor  modifleatlou  since  1974  [Ref.  45:p.  I],  The  FTTREP  Is  the  primary 
basis  for  comparing  and  selecting  otYlceis  for  promotion,  assignmetU,  selection  for 
command  and  subspecialty,  retention,  temi  of  service,  professional  development  training 
and  other  career  actions  as  required.  Elsewlwie  in  the  document,  references  me  tirade 
to  using  it  for  providing  Junior  officers  with  personal  counseling  and  for  recording 
extraordinary  performance,  such  as  misconduct.  The  fitness  report  fonu  lias  two 
distinct  sections,  one  for  numerical  quantification  of  personal  qualities  mid  anotfier  for 
a  written  summary  of  tiie  officer's  performance.  To  accomplish  this,  a  rater  first 
complete*  an  appraisal  work  sheet  (NAVPERS  161  l/W)  (see  Figure  3.2)  which  serve, s 
as  a  guide  for  completion  of  the  report  on  the  fitness  of  officers  (NAVPERS  1611/1 
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Figure  3.2  Appraisal  Woiic  Sheet 


>0st  Available  Copy 
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B©st  Oopy 
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vai/ab/e  Copy 


Rev.  7'-84)  (lee  Fifuie  3.3),  designed  tt«  r  ^  M4i8«d  by  a|)ticil  chancter  lecognition 
(OCR)  eqai^tment.  A  few  eivslaition  factoiti:  ki  (appraisal  woik  sheet  were 
reinfbiced  on  31  July  1984  (see  Figure  3.4).  The  appraisal  work  sheet  is  used  to 
define  the  measures  baaed  on  Specific  Aiqjects  of  Perfoimance  and  Persimal  traits,  and 
a  rating  scale  from  A  to  I  is  used  in  grading  the  various  perfomuuice  aspects  and 
personality  traits.  Conqdeting  this  sheet,  the  rater  interviews  with  the  rated  officer. 

After  finishing  this  qrpraisal  work  sheet,  the  rater  grades  a  rated  officer  on  a 
Specific  Aspects  of  Performance,  Warfare  Specialty  Skills,  and  Subspecialty 
Performance  based  upon  the  previously  con^eted  appraisal  work  sheet.  Each  grade, 
combined  and  described  by  the  required  ruurrative  comments,  is  the  basis  for 
determining  the  Mission  Contribution  evaluation.  The  Mission  Contribution  is 
differentiated  in  High,  Mid,  and  Lxtw.  A  rated  officer  placed  in  the  highest  range  of 
the  Evaluation  section  can  be  recommended  for  promotion,  but  this  requirement  is  not 
mandatory.  A  recommendation  for  early  promotion  is  entirely  acceptable  for  such 
nomination  to  be  made  regardless  of  the  time  in  grade  or  promotional  eligibility,  for 
this  procedure  serves  to  identify  the  "head  and  shoulders"  type  performers.  The 
Summary  block  provides  the  distribution  of  the  total  evaluation  marks  given  other 
officers  of  the  same  rank  and  competitive  category.  The  rate  must  rank  these  officers 
numerically  from  one  to  the  total  number.  Also,  this  sect  m  is  left  blank  below  the 
level  of  lieutenant.  The  first  two  copies  of  the  Report  on  the  Fitness  of  Officers  are 
sent  to  the  Navy  Headquarters,  the  rater  maintains  one  copy,  and  another  is  sent  to  the 
rated  officer.  If  discriminations  of  the  nued  officer  from  the  old  report  during  the  next 
rating  period  ocair,  the  rater  completes  the  next  ratirtg  report  based  on  the 
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nigure  3.3  U.S.  Navy  Report  on  the  Fitness  of  Officers. 


Figure  3.3  U.S.  Navy  Report  on  the  Fitne.ts  of  Officers  (continued). 
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Figure  3,4  Added  Elcmenl  of  the  Appraisal  Work  Sheet. 


difciriminiticm  !^ch  ns  improvement  or  backward  movement.  This  method  usually 
encourafBS  the  rated  olGBcer  to  improve.  [Ref.  46pp.  i-281However,  a  rater  must 
conplete  the  Report  on  the  Fitness  of  Officers  with  88  evaluation  items  per  rated 
officer  as  well  as  the  appraisal  work  sheet.  Such  complexity  in  the  evaluation  process 
gives  the  rater  a  heavy  workload.  One  other  important  factor  is  that  only  one  rater 
does  the  evaluation.  When  an  evaluation  being  dons  by  only  one  rater  is  considered 
with  the  pievious  argument,  the  results  of  die  evaluation  may  be  questionable  in 
accuracy.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  characteristics  in  tlie  Navy  system  is  the 
attempt  to  separate  the  personal  traits  from  peifonnance  based  upon  Mission 
Contribution.  Second,  the  Report  on  the  Fitness  of  Offloeis  takes  advantage  of  the 
machine  readable  OCR  feature  of  tlte  form  and  statistical  analysis  of  performance 
marks. 

Z.  The  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Fitness  Report 

The  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  (USMC)  Fitness  Reports  are  the  principal  record 
of  performance  for  Marines  above  the  grade  of  corporal.  The  primary  purpose  of  the 
performance  evaluation  system  of  tlie  Marine  Corps  is  to  support  the  psomotion, 
selection,  and  retention  of  the  best  qualified  Marines  and  additionally  to  aid  the 
assignment  of  personnel.  Marine  Corps  Instructions  for  the  completion  of  Form 
NAVMC  10835  are  Included  in  the  USMC  Order  I610.7C.  Broadly  speaking,  tite 
fitness  reports  present  a  composite  judgment  of  military  character  and  relative  merit 
compared  with  other  officers  of  the  same  rank  and  comparable  experience.  It  assists 
selection  boards  in  determining  which  officers  are  best  suited  for  promotion  and 
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provktei  th«  oonimimdant  and  atift*  with  klonmiioa  as  to  etch  officer’s  quellfkations 
fo<  verkMis  type#  of  duty. 

The  Mirine  Coips  Evaluntion  System  is  nMpiired  to  be  accurate,  timely, 

complete,  and  infoitnatlve  for  Selection  Boards.  The  Marine  Corps  Order  P1670.7C 

governs  the  evaluation  aystnni  and  USMC  Fitness  Rqrott  (1610)  (see  Figure  3.3)  with 

an  OCR  like  the  Navy  system.  There  are  four  sections  in  the  USMC  Fitness  Report. 

The  evaluation  portion  of  die  report  oomains  a  graphic  rating  scale  and  narrative 

dMcription.  Evaluation  factors  aie  divided  Into  performance  characteristics, 

professional  qualities,  potential,  and  preferences  fectors.  Block  15b,  "Oeneral  Vilue  to 

the  Service"  is  the  rater’s  assessment  of  the  used  officer's  current  contribution  to  the 

Marine  Corps  and  career  ciqiabilities.  Thetefoie,  it  has  to  be  a  measure  of  the  whole 

Marine  in  relation  to  hla  or  her  contemporaries,  not  a  mete  summary  of  Blocks  13  and 

14.  Because  of  this  importance,  Block  15a  has  11  rating  scales  firom  "outstanding"  to 

"not  observed."  Block  15b  is  the  distribution  of  marks  for  all  Marines  of  this  grade 

and  appears  to  be  the  "guts"  of  the  Marine  Corps  system  for  promotions,  retention,  and 

assignment  to  critical  positions.  According  to  Marine  Corps  Order  P1670.7C: 

"Block  15b  must  reflect  all  others  Marines  of  the  same  grade  under  the  reporting 
senior  supervision  at  the  time  of  the  report,  as  If  all  had  been  included  in  tlie 
repotting  occasion.  Inclusion  of  all  other  Marines  of  the  same  grade  In  this 
distribution  is  mandatory  whether  or  not  reports  are  actually  submitted  on  all 
others  at  this  time,  'fhe  reporting  senior,  ordiinaiy,  is  the  immediate  commanding 
officer  or  the  head  of  the  staff  sectltm  of  the  rated  officer,  and  must  exercise 
utmost  care  and  attention,  ensuring  that  the  itumben  distributed  in  items  15b  are 
accurate  and  actually  reflect  the  actual  evaluation  assigned  (or  that  would  have 
been  assigned  if  rqxnt  wore  aubmitled  on)  all  Marines  of  the  same  grade. 
Artificial  cluster  or  false  distribution  is  unacceptable."  (Ref.  47 :p.  5-5] 

Thetefoie.  Blocks  15a  and  15b  are  the  bottom  line  of  the  Marine  Corps  Fitness 
Report.  Section  C  refers  to  mandatory  comments,  guided  comments,  and  comments 
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Figure  3.3  U.S,  Marine  Corps  FiUicss  Report. 
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Figure  3.5  U.  S.  Murine  Cor|)8  Firncs.s  Report  (continued). 


by  flprade.  There  are  two  kinds  of  rating  methods;  the  absolute  evaluation  mediod  hi 
Block  ISa  and  the  relative  evaluation  method  in  reporting  senior’s  and  reviewing 
offioer’s  certification  of  page  2.  This  assures  evaluators  accuracy  and  credibility  in 
evaluatinf  their  subordinates.  It  is  the  teq[>onsibllity  of  the  rated  officers  to  submit  a 
aigiied  fitnesa  report,  with  Section  A  completed,  to  their  reporting  senior  at  the 
prescribed  Intervils.  The  reporting  seniors  then  fill  oirt  the  remaitKler  of  the  report, 
which,  and  aend  it  to  the  immediate  aitperior  in  command  (or  other  designated  higher 
authority)  for  review  and  comment  (if  appropriate).  Fitness  reports  are  considered  as 
privileged  information  and  are  handled  with  utmost  administrative  privacy,  although 
they  are  not  classified.  In  particular,  to  ensure  Marines  are  provided  feedback  on  their 
performance  evaluation  records  on  file  at  Marine  Corps  Headquarters,  a  few  months 
afiei  rated  officers  have  submitted  their  fitness  report,  they  receive  a  computer-printed 
receipt  (Fitness  Report  Receipts  Notice,  PRRN)  (see  Figure  3.6)  from  Marine  Corps 
Headquarters.  The  receipt  contains  a  summary  of  the  markings,  less  section  c 
comments,  and  Official  Military  Penoiinel  Pile  (OMFF),  which  is  the  rated  Marine’s 
complete  military  history  from  the  day  of  entry  into  the  service  through  present.  This 
may  assist  the  rated  Marines  in  reviewing  themselves  and  improving  their  merits. 
Rated  olficers  may  also  request  a  Master  Brief  Sheet  (see  Figure  3.7),  summuritlng  all 
past  markings  from  the  Career  Planner  section  of  Murine  Coq>s  Headiiuarters  (crxle 
MMCE).  If  they  desire  professional  guidance  in  interpreting  and  planning  their  career, 
they  may  seek  the  guidance  of  the  Headquarters  Career  Counseling  staff.  [Ref.  47:ch. 
1-7] 
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1.  Afttr  Ctiniiia  report*  art  audltiii  tar  oonplatanaia  and  oompl.'anoo  with  tltla 
Manml,  r«a*lpt  of  <11  ricn*«a  vport;*  ar  HQWC  la  •eknowladfcd  by  a  oonipucar-ganflrattc 
reatlpo  aa  ahown  abov*. 

2.  Raotlpta  art  aalltd  to  Marlnai  at  thtlr  dutV  adorvaa  aa  dtttrmlntd  tram  th* 

rtportliig  unit  eodo  rtpoitad  througM  tht  NPiS.  Rtoalpta  for  IRH't  art  aallad  to  their 
hona  addreaa.  ^ 

3.  .Reoalpta  are  printed  In  praiealad  ttivelopea  <ind  are  addtaaaad  enly  to  the 
Individual  Marine  whoee  Cltneaa  report  la  being  aaOnoeledgad.  Inronaaclon  within  the 
envelop*  la  paraonal,  and  la  not  available  to  peraona  other  than  the  Individual' Marine 
and  Che  neoeaaary  proceaaing  and  handling  peraonnel  at  HOMO. 

H.  Marlnea  who  have  not  received  a  receipt  within  90  days  of  the  end  of  •  reporting 
period  May  Inltlata  Inquiry  by  Adulnlatratlve  Aotlun  Pona  via  the  normal  ritneaa 
report  chain  of  ocenaand.  Inqulrlaa  racelved  at  HOMO  without  Incemadtat*  endorieiaenta 
will  not  be  prooaaaad, 

S.  Tha  Commandant  of  th*  Marina  Oorpa  (MMPS)  ahould  be  advlaed  of  any  Incorrect  data 
datected  on  a  fltntaa  report  reoelpcj  *.|.|  If  a  reoelpb  ahowa  an  tnoorrect  aanlgn- 
■ant,  portod  of  tha  report ,  or  reporting  ooeaelun.  The  corrooc  Inforaaclon  ehuuld  be 
Included  in  the  oorreapondenae, 


Figure  3.6  U.S,  Marine  Coips  Fitness  Report  Hccclpl  Notice. 
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Figure  3.7  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Master  Brief  Sheet. 
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3.  Ilie  U.  S.  Anoy  Officer  EvulMtiMi  Syitem 

The  U.  S.  Arniy  Officer  Evaluation  System  (OES)  is  designed  to  assess  an 
officer’s  peifomuttKe  and  to  estimate  potential  for  future  service  based  on  the  manner 
of  that  performance.  The  primary  focus  of  the  evaluation  is  on  (1)  a  comparison 
between  the  officer’s  performance  and  the  duty  position  requirements  and  (2)  the 
potential  evaluation,  which  is  a  projection  of  the  performance  accomplished  during  the 
rating  period  into  future  circumstances  that  encompass  greater  responsibilities.  The 
primary  focus  of  the  potential  assessment  is  the  cq>Gbility  of  the  officer  to  meet 
increasing  responsibility  in  retention  of  peers. 

The  current  OES  has  been  in  use  since  15  September  1979  [Ref.  48:p.  236]. 

Under  the  OES,  every  officer  is  evaluated  on  their  performance  and  potential. 

According  to  Army  Regulation  (AR)  623-105: 

(a)  The  Officer  Evaluation  Reportfog  System  is  a  subsystem  of  the  Officer 
Eval  j  'on  System.  It  includes  the  methods  and  procedure  for  organizational 
evaluoiion  and  assessment  of  an  officer’s  performance  and  an  estimation  of 
potential  for  future  service  based  on  the  manner  of  that  performance  .  .  .The 
primary  function  of  the  Officer  Evaluation  Reporting  System  is  to  provide 
information  firom  the  organizational  chain  of  command  to  be  used  by  DA  for 
officer  personnel  decision  . . .  .(d)  A  secondary  function  of  the  Officer  Evaluation 
Repotting  System  i.s  to  encourage  the  professional  development  of  the  officer 
corps  .  .  .  .(e)  The  Officer  Evaluation  Reporting  System  contributes  significantly 
by  providing  a  natural  impetus  to  continual  two-way  communication  so  that  the 
rated  officer  is  made  aware  of  the  specific  nature  of  his  duties  and  is  provided 
an  oppottunity  to  participate  in  the  organizational  planning  process  .  .  .  .The 
senior/subordinate  communication  process  also  facilitates  the  dissemination  of 
career  development  information,  advice,  and  guidance  to  the  rated  officer.  [Ref. 
49:p.  16-17] 

The  current  evaluation  system  procedure  uses  three  forms.  DA  Form  67- 
8  (sec  Figure  3.8)  is  the  Officer  Evaluation  Report  (OER)  form.  An  OER  is  prepared 
on  each  officer  in  the  Army  at  least  aruiually,  or  more  often  as  prescribed  by  the 
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Figure  3.8  U.S.  Army  DA  Fom)  67-8  (continued). 
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I. 


legulatbos  (AR  623>105).  The  oon^pleted  OBR  la  forwarded  to  the  Depaxtnieiit  of  die 
Aimy  (DA)  where  it  becomes  a  pernianent  portion  of  the  rated  officer’s  service  record. 
A  Support  Form,  DA  Form  67>8-’l  (see  Figure  3.9),  is  designed  to  involve  die  rated 
officer  in  a  meaningful  way  in  the  evaluation  process  and  to  improve  counseling. 
The  third  form,  DA  Fonn  67*8-2  (see  Figure  3.10),  is  designed  for  use  by 
Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army.  This  form  is  titled  Senior  Rater  Profile  Report, 
and  is  provided  to  ntaintafai  a  rating  history  of  each  senior  rater.  DA  Form  67-8 
Inwudes  graphic  rating  scales  of  professional  attributes,  a  recommendation  concerning 
promotion,  and  the  descriptive  comment  sections.  In  part  IV,  Professionalism  is 
separated  into  professional  competence  and  professional  ethics,  and  each  graphic  scale 
requires  narrative  comments.  In  Part  VII,  a  reporting  senior  has  to  place  a  rated 
officer  numerically  within  a  hypothetical  population  of  one  hundred  contemporaries. 
This  is  an  outstanding  tool  to  prevent  several  biases  such  as  leniency  or  severity, 
Because  the  rated  officer,  for  instance,  should  have  outstanding  qualities  to  be  placed 
within  second  ranki.:g,  and  this  is  the  relative  comparison  to  one  hundred 
contemporaries,  the  reporting  senior  catmot  help  being  careful  in  rating  subordinates. 

The  DA  Form  67-8-1  is  used  by  the  rated  officers  and  rating  chain.  The 
Army  is  exploring  an  MBO  system  including  a  measure  of  self-evaluation  by  indicating 
the  rated  officer's  major  performance  objectives  and  listing  the  rated  officer’s 
significant  contributions.  The  purpose  of  DA  Form  67-8-1  is  to  encourage  the 
communication  piocesn  between  the  rater  and  the  rated  officer  and  to  permit  the  rated 
officers  to  describe  their  principal  duties,  objectives,  and  significant  contributions. 
Therefore,  performance  improvement  of  Army  ofiflcers  can  be  enhanced  by  increasing 
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Figure  3.10  U.S.  Army  DA  Form  67-8-2, 


conunuitiaiticin  between  euperior  end  aubonlinite.  This  may  positively  affect  the 
overall  morale  of  (he  personnel. 

JDA  Form  67'8<2  is  used  by  the  DA  headquarters  to  track  the  rttins  history 
of  each  senior  rater  and  makes  this  irifortnation  available  tc  both  the  senior  rater  and 
the  DA.  One  copy  of  this  form  is  made  availidrle  to  each  U.  S.  Army  senior  rater  to 
make  him  or  her  aware  of  (heir  performance  as  an  evaluator  and  a  second  copy  is 
filed  in  the  senior  rater’s  official  military  perstmtiel  file  (OMPF).  This  fcim  works  to 
prevent  the  inflation  of  marks  as  with  Part  VH  of  DA  Form  67-8, 

The  Army’s  OER  system  has  been  in  operation  since  1979.  It  is  reportedly 
working  without  serious  inflation  by  senior  nders  and  with  strong  selection  board 
endorsement.  The  strongest  selection  board  feedback  is  that  thoiv‘<  sr  lior  offir<T^N  who 
focus  primarily  on  the  top  box  are  "losing  their  vote”  and  "hurting  their  subordinates’ 
chances"  for  selection  and  promotion  [Ref.  45;pp.  24-25]. 

4.  The  D.  S.  Afar  Force  Officer  Evaluation  System 

The  Air  Force  Officer  Evaluation  System  (OES)  was  introduced  on  1  August 
1988.  It  is  the  newest  U.  S.  military  officer  performance  evaluation  system.  OES  is 
primarily  designed  to  measure  the  individual’s  effectiveness,  select  the  right  officers  to 
do  the  j<>b,  and  to  promote  in  the  Air  Force.  'The  OES  and  its  components-the 
performance  feedback,  officer  performance  reporting,  and  promotion  recommendation- 
-are  the  keystone  of  the  Ofldoer  Professional  Development  Program.  According  to  U. 
S.  Air  Force  Regulation  (APR)  36-10,  the  Officer  Evaluation  System  has  three 
purposes: 
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Tho  0rst  puipoM  i«  to  provide  meanbifftil  feedback  to  officers  on  what  is 
expecied  of  them,  advise  on  how  well  they  are  meetiiig  those  expectations,  and 
advise  on  how  to  better  meet  those  expectatians.  The  second  is  to  provide  a 
reliable,  long-temi,  cumulative  record  of  performance  and  potential  baa^  on  that 
performance.  The  third  is  to  provide  centnd  selection  boards  with  sound 
information  to  assist  them  In  seiecting  the  best  (pislified  officers.  [Ref.  S0;p. 
6] 


Also,  the  Air  Force  Professional  Development  Program  states  the  three  msjor 
goals  of  OES: 

(1)  To  increase  an  officer’s  ({ualiflcatlons  and  ability  to  perfoim  his  or  her  duties 
now  and  in  the  near  future. 

(2)  To  prepare  officeis  foi  future  leadership  challenger. 

(3)  To  ensure  the  people  who  are  best  qualified  are  advanced  in  grade  and 
iespon-i!«yJty.  (Ref.  51:p.  3] 

Air  Force  Regulation  36-10  explains  the  Air  Force  Officer  Evaluation 
System.  AU  officers  in  field  grades  (0-4  and  above)  are  evaluated  on  AP  Form  707 
A  "Field  Orade  Officer  Performance  Evaluation"  (see  Figure  3.11).  AF  Form  707  B 
"Company  Grade  Performance  Evaluation"  (sec  Figure  3.12)  is  used  for  all  officers  in 
contpany  grade  (0-3  and  below),  For  line  officers  on  the  active  duty  list,  reports  are 
prepared  semiannually  until  an  officer  has  two  reports  on  file,  and  annually  thereafter. 
A  nun-line  officer  on  the  active  duty  list  will  receive  semiannual  reports  until  he  or 
she  has  four  reports  on  file  os  o  non-line  officer,  and  annudly  thereafier,  In  general, 
.\F  Forms  707  A  and  707  B  are  similar.  To  evaluate  p<.vtential  a  two-blocfc  system 
("Does  not  meet  standards"  and  "meet  standards")  is  used  by  three  evaluators:  the  rater, 
an  additional  rater,  and  the  reviewer  [Ref.  Sl:pp.  26-27]. 

The  rater  is  the  first  officer  in  the  rating  chain  serving  in  a  grade  equal  to 
or  higher  than  the  ratee.  In  most  cases,  the  rater  is  the  officer’s  immediate  supervisor. 
The  additional  rater  is  the  rater’s  supervisor,  For  all  officers  below  the  grade  of 
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Figure  3.11  U.S.  Air  Force  AF  Ponn  707  A  (conlinucii). 
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Figure  3,12  U.S.  Air  Force  AF  Fumi  707  B. 
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Figure  3,12  U.S.  Air  Force  AP  Poitn  707  B  (continued). 
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colonel,  the  additional  rater  must  be  at  least  one  grade  senior  to  the  officer  being  rated. 
The  sevkwes  Com  miyk>rs  and  below  is  an  official  in  at  least  the  grade  of  colonel  or 
equivalent  in  a  wing  ccwnnunder  or  equivalent  position.  For  lieutenant  colonels  and 
colonels,  the^  reviewer  is  the  first  general  officer  or  equivalent  in  the  rating  chain. 

The  lepoiT  is  reviewed  it  several  levels.  The  additional  rater  has  an 
opportunity  to  odd  a  broader  view  of  the  raiee’s  performance  and  potential  based  on 
performance.  The  additional  rater  may  disagree  with  either  one  or  more  of  the  six 
performance  factor  ratings  in  Section  V,  or  with  cononents  made  by  the  rater  in 
Sections  IV  or  VI,  or  with  a  combination  of  all  three.  The  reviewer  has  an 
opportunity  to  concur  or  not  concur  with  the  additional  rater’s  evaluation  and 
comments.  A  "quality  review"  is  the  reviewer’s  primary  responsibility.  If  the  reviewer 
agrees  with  the  report,  no  comments  are  necessary.  If  any  part  of  the  report  is  deemed 
inaccurate,  the  report  is  returned  to  the  rater  for  consideration. 

The  AF  Form  724,  Performance  Feedback  Worksheet  (PFW)  (see  figure 

3.13) ,  is  provided  by  the  rater  as  ort  mquired  basis.  This  element  provides  a  fonnal 
evaluative  feedback,  which  is  needed  to  assist  in  future  professional  develo^;ment  [Ref. 
51:p.  3]. 

The  Promotion  Recommendation  Form  (PRF),  AF  Form  709,  (sec  Figure 

3.14) ,  is  the  final  component  of  die  OES.  Tliis  element  gives  the  promotion  board  a 
basis  for  differentiation  which  is  driven  hy  performance.  This  form  is  prepared  by  a 
senior  officer  who  has  direct  access  to  personal  knowledge  of  the  officer's  performance. 
The  person  who  makes  the  recommendation  for  all  officers  in  a  given  organization  will 
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Figure  3.13  U.S.  Air  Force  AF  Forni  724  Perfoimance  Feedback  Worksheet. 
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Figun;  3.13  U.S.  Air  Force  AF  Form  724  (continued). 
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Figure  3.14  U.S.  Air  Force  AF  Form  709  Promotion  P.cconfuiicndation  Form. 


be  the  same  senior  rater.  The  selection  bosixl  will  disxegard  the  grade  of  the  senior 
rater. 

One  odvontage  of  the  Air  Force  system  is  that  users  of  AF  Forms  707  A 
and  B  in  the  Air  Force  Headquaiters  can  easily  and  completely  understand  the  rated 
officer’s  performance  achievements  and  individual’s  traits  because  AF  Pamphlet  36- 
6  is  quite  detailed  and  provides  all  nfonnation  about  the  OE5. 

A  second  advantage  is  that  three  steps  such  as  the  rater,  the  additional  rater 
and  the  reviewer  in  the  rating  chain  are  used  to  Increase  accuracy.  A  third  strength 
of  the  Air  Force  is  that  since  AF  Pamjdilet  36-6  is  detailed,  a  rater  can  easily  evaluate 
a  rated  officer’s  traits.  Also,  the  Officer  Personnel  Evaluator’s  Handbook  with  details 
are  distributed  to  all  Air  Force  officers  as  a  guide  for  rating.  The  use  of  a  detailed 
Officer’s  Guide  provides  a  model  for  the  RTN  Officer  Performance  Evaluation  System. 

5.  The  U,  S.  CoMt  Guard  (Mficer  Evaluation  System 

The  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  (USCG)  was  included  in  the  study  of  U.  S.  military 
evaluation  systems.  Instructions  for  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Officer  Evaluation  Reports 
(OER)  Form  CO-5300  (Rev.  12-88)  are  found  in  Chapter  10  of  the  Commandant 
Instruction  (COMDUNST)  M  1000.6  "U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Personnel  Manual."  The  U. 
S.  Coast  Guard’s  current  system  was  introduced  on  1  July  1984  and  represents  the 
third  revision.  Two  fonns  are  used  in  the  evaluation  process:  (1)  the  Officer 
Evaluation  Report  (OER)  (see  Figure  3.15)  and  (2)  the  Officer  Support  Forni  (OSF) 
(sec  Figure  3.16).  The  purpose  of  OER  system  is  to  supply  information  to  the 
Commandant  for  personnel  management  decisions  such  as  promotion,  assignment,  and 
career  development.  In  addition,  the  USCG  recognizes  that  the  OER  reinforces 
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Figure  3.15  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Officer  Evaluation  Report. 
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Figure  3.15  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Officer  Evaluation  (continued). 
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Figure  3.15  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Officer  Evaluation  Form  (continued). 
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Figure  3.15  LT.S.  Coast  Guard  Officer  Evaluation  Form  (continued). 

Best  Available  Copy 
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Figure  3.16  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Officer  Support  Form. 
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Figure  3.16  U.S.  Coast  Guard  OfFiccr  Support  Form  (contunued) 
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Figure  3.16  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Support  Form  (continued). 
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oomnutnd  authority  by  providing  a  delineation  of  the  lines  of  authority  and 
respomibUity,  with  officers  knowing  the  memben  of  their  r:\ting  chains.  The  OER  is 
desigTMsd  to  help  maintain  Coast  Ouaed  values  and  standaids.  The  OSF  is  an  optional 
worksheet  and  may  used  by  the  member  to  assist  in  delineating  duties,  enhancing 
organizational  communication,  petfotmiiig  counseling  and  reporting  performance.  The 
OSF  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  clarilylng  the  evaluated  officer's  job  responsibilities  aitd 
areas  of  the  job  that  either  the  officer  or  the  supervisor  feels  should  receive  emphasis 
during  the  reporting  period.  [Ref.  S2;pp.  1-31 

The  primary  features  of  this  evaluation  system  include  the  following;  (1) 
the  use  of  perfoimance  standards;  (2)  the  high  degree  of  headquarters  administrative 
review  and  quality  control;  (3)  a  policy  of  placing  responsibility  for  managiitg 
performance  with  each  bidlvidual  officer,  and  (4)  the  rating  chain. 

lire  immediate  supervisor  reviews  tlie  officer's  perfomtance  during  the  6- 
month  reporting  period  and  assigns  a  grade  for  each  petfomiance  dimension  on  the 
OF.R.  Grades  range  from  I  (low)  to  7  (high).  An  Important  element  of  the  Coast 
Guard  system  is  the  policy  of  comparing  officers.  Tlierefore,  each  officer  receives  o 
series  of  ratings  and  is  not  ranked  against  other  officers  [Ref.  4S:pp.  26J.  Bveiy  OER 
is  revioweri  when  it  is  received  at  the  Headquarters.  OBRs  wiUi  sub-stoniivc  orrurs  or 
marks  not  supported  by  narrative  comments  and  specific  examples  of  perfonnunci  and 
qualities  are  returned  to  the  rater  for  revision. 

With  the  exception  of  ensigns  and  lieutenants  (junior  grade),  counseling  is 
optional  unless  the  rared  officer  requests  it.  Each  officer  is  responsible  for  Ills  or  her 
own  performance  and  for  getting  the  counseling  that  may  be  needed  to  measure  up  to 
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ttandaidft.  Hie  vqportiiig  officer  evaluates  the  evaluatee’s  performance,  personal 
quantities,  ability  to  represent  the  Coast  Ouatd,  leadersh^,  and  potential  for  promotion 
and  special  assignment,  such  as  command.  Hie  reporting  officer  ensures  that  the 
superior  fully  meets  the  responsiHlities  for  administration  of  the  OER  by  holding 
supervisors  accountable  for  accurate  evaluations.  Hie  reviewer  may  return  an  OER  to 
die  rqiorting  officer  to  correct  errors,  omissions,  or  faiconaiatenciea  between  numerical 
evaluations  and  written  comments. 

Hie  U.  S.  Coast  Ouard  system  is  a  good  evaluation  system.  It  is  a  major 
improvement  over  the  previous  Coast  Guard  system  in  that  it  moves  from  subjective 
trait  scales  to  objective  behavioral  ratings.  It  is  a  practical  tool  for  the  supervisor  to 
reward  or  discipline  past  performance  as  well  as  to  plan  for  the  fiinue. 

Evidence  indicates  that  it  is  working  well.  Evaluations  have  not  been  inflated 
beyond  use  and  less  than  ten  percent  of  the  reports  arc  being  returned.  Coast  Guard 
officials  claim  that  this  is  the  best  system  they  have  ever  used  in  making  selection. 
[Ref.  53:p.  123] 

D.  SUMMARY 

Hie  RTN  evaluation  system  is  focused  on  the  individual’s  job  knowledge,  ability, 
and  personal  traits.  The  Navy  Form  2-85  is  annual  and  mainly  focuses  on  the  latest 
performance  and  personal  traits  of  the  evaluated  officers.  The  system  does  not  focus 
on  improvements  in  future  work  performance  as  a  counseling  tool  as  well  as  past 
performance  of  evaluated  officers.  In  Section  2,  the  total  points  possible  is  100.  But 
50  points  is  in  Block  2.2  alone,  assessing  the  personality  of  the  evaluated  officer.  The 
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quality  of  woik  is  only  ten  points.  Obviously,  this  fonn  is  moie  concerned  with 
personal  traits  than  with  job  or  work  performance. 

The  U.  S.  Navy  FTTREP  may  seem  foir  enough,  especially  to  those  who  have 
been  lewankd  by  it  [Ref.  Sl:p.  123].  Hie  U.  S.  Navy  FTTREP  is  designed  for  use 
with  an  OQR,  but  is  conqdicaled.  The  evaluation  section  on  the  rqiort  on  the  Fitness 
of  Offkors  is  easily  understandable  because  of  the  rank  summary  section.  The  Navy 
system  needs  one  rater  in  the  rating  chain. 

The  Marine  Coips  evaluation  system  adopts  graphic  rating  scales  with  an  OCR, 
and  uses  the  absolute  and  relative  evaluation  methods.  The  Marine  Corps  provides 
only  maridng  blocks  in  its  performance  and  professional  qualities  section  of  the 
NAVMC  10135,  and  allows  only  a  small  space  for  iqypraisal  elaboration  in  Section 
C.  The  Marine  Corps’s  scale  uses  die  following  maiks:  not  observed,  unsatisfactory, 
below  average,  average,  above  average,  excellent,  and  outstanding.  On  Block  IS 
(General  value  to  the  Service),  four  other  marks  are  added.  An  interesting  feature  of 
Block  ISb  is  that  the  rater  is  required  to  tabulate  the  distribution  of  all  subordinates 
of  the  ratee’s  grade  whether  or  not  they  are  simultaneously  rated.  Block  18  records 
the  foequency  of  observation  by  the  evaluator  (that  is,  daily,  frequently  or  infrequently). 
The  reviewing  officer  can  actively  supervise  the  reporting  senior  through  the  Reviewing 
Officer’s  Certification.  Also,  the  Marine  Corps  system  uses  manipulation  controls  by 
listing  alphabetically  the  names  of  all  evaluated  Marinrs  (in  a  given  grade)  on  the  back 
of  all  FTTREP  forms.  This  requirement  minimizes  the  opportunity  for  inflating  the 
number  of  officers  in  the  conqiarison  group,  thereby  improving  the  accuracy  of  die 
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ranking  process.  In  conclusion,  the  Marine  Corps  Evaluation  System  focuses  on 
choosing  "Combat  Marines”  in  considering  the  Fitness  Report. 

The  U.  S.  Army  Evaluation  System  uses  a  simple  form  in  evaluating  the  detailed 
evaluation  factors  and  numerical  criteiia  in  potential  evaluation  in  DA  Form  67-8.  The 
Army  DA  Form  67-8  is  similar  to  the  Navy's  FITREP  in  that  it  contains  a  duties 
assigned  block,  a  performance  core  section,  and  a  narrative  section  for  specifics  of 
peifc'inance  and  potential.  The  MBO  system  is  also  used  in  DA  Form  67-8-1  and  67- 
8-2  to  supervise  the  raters  in  Headquarters  Astny,  The  Army's  procedures,  which 
include  immediate  supervisors  rating  their  subordinates,  are  designed  to  stimulate  a 
continual  two-way  communication  so  that  rated  olfficers  are  aware  of  the  specific  nature 
of  their  duties  and  are  provided  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  specifications  of 
billets  and  duties.  Structured  communication  between  supervisors  and  subordinates  also 
encourages  the  perpetuation  of  discipline  and  desired  behavior. 

The  U.  S.  Air  Force  system  is  the  simplest  and  newest  system  in  the  U.  S. 
military.  The  reviewer  takes  part  in  the  evaluation,  and  the  USAF  officer’s  Guide  to 
the  Officer  Evaluation  System  is  used  as  a  guide  for  evaluators.  One  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  Air  Force  officer  evaluation  system  is  that  it  uses  separate  forms  for  the 
feedback  and  promotion  recommendation  process. 

The  U.  S.  Coast  Guard’s  Officer  Evaluation  System  is  based  on  measuring 
performance  and  Individual  attributes  with  behavioral  examples  as  standards  of 
performance.  A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Coast  Guard’s  OER  is  the  use  of 
"performance  standards"— that  is,  written  deacr^rtions  of  behavior  that  reflect 
performance  levels  within  each  performance  dimension. 
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IV.  ANALYSIS  OF  QUESTIONNAIRIS 


A.  BACKGROUND 

An  RTN  Officer  Peifoimmce  Eviluition  System  survey  was  conducted  on  11 
^til  1988.  A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  all  active  officers  of  the  Naval  Advanced 
Education  Institute.  The  qmtionare  concerned  the  RTN  Officer  Performance 
Evaluation  System  (RTNOPE),  and  was  desijm^d  to  assess  the  acceptability  of  the 
current  evaluation  system  by  die  officer  corps.  The  survey  also  asked  how  well  the 
system  was  pereeived  and  implemented,  Today,  the  results  of  this  survey  have  not 
been  analyzed.  To  investigate  the  level  of  satisfaction  with  the  system,  this  study  was 
designed  to  use  diis  survey  to  analyze  the  current  system.  Some  325  questionnaires 
were  randomly  distributed  at  the  Naval  Command  College,  the  Naval  Staff  College,  and 
the  Naval  Engineer  and  Line  Officer  School.  This  survey  was  required  at  the  Naval 
Command  College.  The  profile  consisted  of  4  Rear  Admirals,  90  Captains,  135 
Commanders,  30  Lieutenant  Commanders,  and  64  Lieutenants. 

The  questionnaire  v'as  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  part  addressed  the 
overall  reaction  of  officers  to  the  evaluation  system.  The  second  part  addressed  the 
evaluation  process.  The  third  port  addressed  the  mam  contents  of  the  evaluation. 
The  last  part  focused  on  the  usefulness  of  the  evaluation  information  [Ref.  54:  pp.  1- 
13].  The  R*rN  Officer  Performance  Evaluation  System  is  analyzed  in  the  following 
three  ways;  system  policies,  evaluation  form,  and  feedback  of  the  evaluation  results 
baaed  nuinly  upon  the  questionnaires  and  Navy  Regulations. 
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B.  SYSTEM  POUCIES 


1.  Overall  Reaction  of  Officer*  to  the  System 

The  overall  reaction  to  the  evaluation  system  was  measured  by  the  first 
question  on  the  survey; 

'Rased  upon  your  experienoes  with  the  evaluation  system,  do  you  believe  diat  the 
present  system  is  go^  or  not?" 

The  tesponses  to  this  questions  qppear  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1 

OVERALL  REACTION  OP  OFFICERS  TO  THE  SYSTEM 


QfStsr  Rtawmcg 


Overall  Reaction 

Number 

Percent 

Positive 

165 

50.8 

Negative 

68 

20.9 

No  Reaction 

J22 

Total 

325 

100.0 

The  response  to  this  question  shows  that  officers  are  split  in  their  reaction 
to  the  current  evaluation  system.  Over  half  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  the 
current  system  is  genetaUy  good.  One  reason  is  because  the  current  system  can  be 
used  to  develop  ftiture  top  ntanagement  personnel  for  the  Navy.  Approximatly  21 
percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they  did  not  like  the  present  evaluation 
system.  The  majority  of  the  "  No  Reaction"  responded  (hat  the  current  evaluation 
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system  is  leasonsble,  but  needs  to  be  amended  in  die  evaluation  factors  and  die  overall 
evaluation  of  the  form.  Some  32.3  percent  are  negative  toward  the  current  evaluation 
system.  The  results  suggest  that  the  current  system  may  be  perceived  rather  poorly  by 
some  oflScers. 

2.  Reqaired  Role  of  the  Evahiation  System 

The  perceptions  of  the  officers  concerning  the  purpose  of  the  current 

evaluation  system  were  gathered  tnroogh  the  following  question: 

"Considering  the  purpose  of  the  evaluation  system  and  the  usage  of  its  results, 
which  part  of  the  system  needs  reinforcement  7" 

The  responses  to  this  question  mppttx  in  Table  2. 


TABLE  2 

OPINIONS  OF  OFFICER  CONCERNING  PARTS  OF  THE 
EVALUATION  SYSTEM  THAT  NEED  REINFORCEMENT 


Officer 

Responses 

Parts  Needing  Reinforcement 

Number 

Percent 

-Don’t  need  to  be  reinforced 

0 

0 

-Need  to  provide  information 
for  the  personnel  process 

150 

46.1 

-Need  the  feedback  of  training 
for  the  efficiency  of 
individual  performance 

165 

50.7 

-Need  the  maintenance  of 
command  authority 

-1.2 

Total 

325 

100.0 
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According  to  Navy  Order  99/1983,  "The  Officer  Performance  Evaluation 
Syatem"  is  the  most  inq>ortant  to  provide  information  for  fair  penonal  appraisal  of 
officers.  However,  46.1  percent  of  the  respondents  foel  this  putpose  is  not  met  by  the 
officer  perfoitnanoe  evaluation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  shows  I'hat  the  n&ajoiity  of  the 
let^tondents  feel  the  evaluation  system  contributes  toward  itt^.^  jvement  of  the  individual 
officer’s  efficiency,  and  establishing  commanding  officer's  authority.  Additionally, 
many  officers  are  interested  in  potential  feedback  from  the  evaluation.  Feedback  could 
assist  them  in  inq)roving  their  own  efficiency  and  petfonnance. 

C.  PERFORMANCE  EVALUATION  REPORT 
1.  General 

The  responses  to  the  present  evaluation  form  was  measured  by  this  question: 

"What  changes  are  needed  in  the  present  evaluarion  form?" 

From  the  above  question,  39  percent  of  responses  believe  this  evaluation 
report  is  good  for  explaining  4  items,  including:  physical  fitness  and  health,  personality 
and  behavior,  knowledge  and  job  ability,  and  quality  of  work.  Approximately  34 
percent  of  the  323  respondents  say  that  an  additional  form  is  needed  to  evaluate 
physical  fitness  and  health.  About  7  percent  of  the  respondents  say  that  a  doctor’s 
evaluation  is  required.  Table  3  shows  the  overall  response  to  the  evaluation  fomi. 
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TABLE  3 


RESPONSE  TO  THE  EVALUATION  PORM 
_ Rggponiw _ 


Responses 

Number 

Percent 

Nochanges  necessary 

192 

59.0 

Need  additional 
form  for  pliysical 
physical  fitrioss 
and  health 

no 

33.9 

Need  physicain  input 
for  irftysical 
fitness  ind  liealth 

-21 

-JLi 

Total 

325 

100.0 

Section  to  be  Evaluated 

a.  Physical  Fitneas.  Approximately  86  percent  of  officers  support  the 
military  bearing  and  health  evaluation  in  Section  2  block  1  of  the  report  (Navy  Form 
2-85).  Additionally,  they  recommended  to  add  a  Pass/Fail  Physical  Fitness  and  Mental 
Status  Examination. 

b.  Personality  and  Behavior.  A  total  of  91  percent  of  the  respondents  gave 
their  support  to  the  report,  and  9  percent  of  "Others"  want  to  remove  certain  items 
such  as  Human  Relations  because  of  difficulties  in  evaluaton.  They  recommended 
adding  "punctual,"  "personal  appearance,"  "exhibits  loyalty,"  and  "anticipates  and  solves 
problems." 

c.  Job  Knowledge.  Approximately  92  percent  of  the  respondents  agree  with 
six  items  in  this  section.  Appmxirnately  8  percent  of  respondents  recommend  removing 
"writing  ability,"  because  writing  ability  should  be  included  in  "quality  of  work."  Tlie 
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reason  ia  that  a  junior  officer  (ensign  to  lieutenant)  usually  has  little  opportunity  to  use 
this  ability  in  his  or  her  job.  For  the  "foreign  language  ability,"  evaluators  should  use 
the  RlTvr  Ijsnguage  Training  Center  annual  test  results  and  should  be  evaluated  only 
for  those  officers  tK^o  use  an  acquired  foreign  language. 

d.  Quality  of  Work,  i^iproximately  88  percent  of  the  officers  feel 
positively  toward  the  current  system,  but  12  percent  recommended  removing  the 
"special  duty"  because  there  are  two  meanings:  (1)  official  work  or  (2)  personal  work. 
Purtheimore,  some  evaluatees  have  a  special  duty  tk'^  others  do  not  have. 

e.  Rating  Scale.  Approximately  64  percent  of  the  resporrses  preferred  to 
use  a  l-tO“3  point  rating  scale.  About  23  percent  of  the  responses  recommended  a  1- 
to-S  point  rating  scale,  while  7  percent  of  the  respondents  preferred  to  use  alphabetical 
grades  A  through  E.  Hie  "Others"  recommended  a  l‘to-4  point  rating  scale,  and 
commented  that  if  the  evaluator  cannot  evaluate  someone,  the  rating  should  be  left 
blank. 

f.  Summary  of  Evaluation.  Approximately  85  percent  of  responses  favor 
this  section.  "Others"  recommend  an  intermediate  evaluator  and  addition  of  "type  of 
appropriated  assignment"  more  than  the  current  form.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
evaluators  do  not  know  tlie  final  result  of  their  recommendations.  Therefore,  they  arc 
generally  not  interested  in  this  section. 

g.  Released  and  Unreleaaed  Rating  Results.  The  following  question  was 
asked  on  the  survey; 

"According  to  the  e^'aluation  regtilation,  one  of  the  putposes  of  the  perfomiance 
evaluation  is  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  rated  officers  by  airing  the  results.  For 
this  purpose,  whether  the  results  should  be  released  or  confidential  is  quite 
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impoitant  Biid  also  mgy  have  some  advmtage  and  disadvantage.  Which  is  better 
in  your  opinion?" 

The  responses  to  this  questions  are  shown  in  Tables  4  through  6. 


TABLE  4 

RESPONSES  TO  RELEASED  AND  CONFIDENTIAL  RESULTS 


OffiWf  RMBflD8M, 


Responses 

Number 

Percent 

-No  opinion 

16 

4.9 

-Prefer  to  release  the 
rating  results 

245 

75.4 

-Prefer  confidential 
rating  results 

J2J 

Total 

325 

100.0 

Table  4  shows  the  overall  responses  of  the  above  question.  About  75  percent  of 
the  responses  would  like  to  release  the  rating  results. 

Table  5  shows  the  responses  of  245  of  325  officers  who  preferred  to  release 
rating  results  from  this  question; 

"According  to  the  evaluation  regulation,  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  performance 
evaluation  is  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  rated  officers  by  airing  the  results.  For 
this  purpose,  if  you  prefer  to  release  the  rating  results  confidential,  what  is  your 
reasons?" 
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TABLE  5 


REASON  FOR  RELEASING  RATING  RESULTS 


jOffi9W.BMP9n8M 


Responses 

Number 

Percent 

•Impossible  to  keep  the 
reacts  oonqiletely  closed 

19 

7.8 

•Helpful  for  self  improvement 

173 

70.6 

•Expects  fairness  in  the  rating 

_2Lfi 

Total 

245 

100.0 

Tabic  5  shows  that  70.7  percent  of  the  245  officers  who  preferred  to  release  the 
rating  results  thought  it  would  be  helpful  for  self  improvement,  while  21.5  percent 
expected  it  to  contribute  to  fairness  in  evaluation,  On  the  other  hand,  19.7  percent  of 
the  responses  in  Table  4  support  confidential  rating  results. 

Table  6  shows  the  responses  of  64  of  325  officers  who  preferred  to  keep  rating 
results  conAdentlal  from  this  question; 

"According  to  the  evaluation  regulation,  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  performance 
evaluation  is  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  rated  officers  by  airing  the  results.  For 
this  purpose,  if  you  prefer  to  keep  the  rating  results  confidential,  what  is  your 
reasons?" 
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TABLE  6 


REASON  FOR  CONFIDENTIAL  RATING  RESULTS 


Officer  Responflcs 


Responses 

Number 

Percent 

'Demotivates  the  rated 
officers  who  have  low  grades 

40 

62.5 

-Based  upon  die  traditional 
consciousness 

3 

4.7 

-Expect  disagreements  about 
the  final  rating  order 

2 

3.1 

-Potential  conflicts  with 
tlie  evaluator 

12 

_22J 

Total 

64 

lOO.O 

As  shown  in  Table  6,  about  62  percent  of  the  respondents  prefer  not  to  release 
rating  results  since  evaluated  officers  may  become  unmotivated  or  disenchanted  by  low 
grades. 

h.  General  Opinion  from  the  Survey,  fbese  questionnaires  gave  an  opportunity 
for  all  officers  to  criticize  the  system,  since  the  RTN  wants  to  use  this  current  report 
to  select  top  management  and  improve  persormel  in  the  future.  Tiie  reseorclier 
summai'ked  tliese  responses  os  follows: 

(1)  The  officer  performance  evaluation  which  the  Navy  uses  today  is  a 
good  system  for  persomiel  management  in  theory.  More  than  half  of  the  resprmses 
agree  with  this  method  of  evaluating  officers,  but  the  Navy  con  improve  some  items. 
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(2)  The  evuduation  system  is  not  entirely  appropriate  for  foe  Thai  culture. 
Most  of  ( Thai  people  hesitate  to  critidze  other  people.  It  is  difficult,  in  their  view, 
for  the  commanding  officer  or  superior  to  "{day  God";  thus,  the  eystem  fails  to  evaluate 
foe  performance  of  subordinates  accurately  due  to  cultural  mores. 

(3)  The  personnel  process  of  the  Navy  tends  to  be  inefifective.  There  is  an 
over-abundance  of  policies  and  regulations  that  fireqpiently  serve  to  confuse  more  than 
clarify  or  guide. 

(4)  Since  the  introduction  of  this  system,  the  Navy  has  never  really  used 
foe  results  of  the  officer  evaluation  system  in  persoiuiel  management,  Consequently, 
most  of  evaluators  are  not  concerned  with  the  system. 

(5)  There  are  lack  of  satisfactory  standards  for  making  subjective 

judgments. 

(6)  The  current  report  is  a  classified  document,  and  after  the  evaluation 
process  is  completed,  it  cannot  be  released.  As  a  result  of  this  policy,  it  is  less  likely 
to  aid  in  improving  the  officer’s  performance  in  the  future. 

(7)  The  superior  may  tend  to  inflate  grades  because  of  misplaced  loyalty 
or  distaste  for  the  responsibility  of  telling  subordinates  about  their  weaknesses. 

In  conclusion,  releasing  rating  results  may  provide  an  opportunity  for  officers 
to  review  and  improve  themselves.  It  may  also  improve  the  evaluator’s  fairness  in  the 
evaluation  process  as  well  as  the  evaluated  officer’s  potential. 
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V.  DEFICIENCIES  OF  THE  CURRENT  RTN  SYSTEM 


As  discussed  in  Section  B  of  Chi^pter  m,  the  RTN  Officer  Peifomtsnce 
Evaluation  System  has  been  revised  four  times,  and  has  attempted  different  evaluation 
methods.  It  has  also  been  shown  dtat  in^xntant  parts  of  this  system  are  disllkeed  by 
many  officers,  as  discussed  in  Chatter  IV.  In  this  chapter,  deficiencies  of  the  current 
system  (based  on  the  contents  analyzed  in  Chapter  DI  and  IV)  are  discussed. 

1.  The  objectives  of  the  RTN  Officer  performance  Evaluation  System  are  not 
met;  about  46  percent  of  the  respondents  feel  that  the  system  needs  to  provide 
information  for  a  fair  personnel  t^raisal  in  line  with  current  Navy  policy.  It  does 
incorporate  interviews  or  counseling  and  does  not  have  any  subsystems  other  than 
promotion,  selection,  or  placement  to  reinforce  its  use. 

2.  Ehie  to  poor  feedback  of  the  rating  results,  the  unreleased  rating  result 
influences  bofo  the  evaluator  and  the  evaluated  officer  since  it  may  lead  to  an  unfair 
rating  and  be  useless  in  improving  the  efficiency  of  evaluated  officers.  It  does  not 
give  evaluated  officers)  an  opportunity  to  review  themselves.  The  released  rating  results 
system  may  improve  the  evaluator’s  fairness  in  the  performance  evaluation  as  well  as 
the  evaluated  officer’s  desLe  to  succeed  and  excel. 

3.  The  current  evaluation  system  is  based  primarily  on  personality.  About  half 
of  the  evaluation  is  based  on  the  "personality"  evaluation  of  officers.  Only  40  percent 
of  the  evaluation  is  actually  concerned  widi  'job  knowledge"  and  "quality  of  work." 


4.  There  are  deficiencies  resulting  from  using  s  1-to-S  point  rating  scale  in  the 
current  system.  Evaluators  have  to  evaluate  by  using  a  l-to-S  point  rating  scale  (1  » 
poor/unaocqMable  perfonnance,  2  «  below  avenge  peiformance,  3  =  average 
performance,  4  «  above  average  perfonnance,  and  5  ■»  excellent  peiformance).  W  ith 
no  details  of  these  rating  scales,  it  is  very  difficult  for  evaluators  to  use  these  scales, 

5.  There  are  no  clearly  stated  job  descriptions  or  billet  codes,  so  the 
evaluations  cannot  be  accurately  keyed  to  peiformance. 

6.  In  the  ".'IN,  training  could  be  provided  in  how  to  write  an  evaluation.  This 
would  be  extremely  beneficial  to  the  superior  in  better  evaluating  subordinates  as  well 
as  in  understanding  the  system. 


VI.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


As  with  any  system  involving  interaction  between  htmuui  beings,  there  is  always 
room  for  im^ving  an  evaluation  system.  By  the  same  token,  no  evaluation  system 
yet  devised  has  totally  eliminated  die  problems  associated  with  personality  conflicts, 
inflationaiy  rating  trends,  subjective  grading,  or  intentional  comiption  of  the  system. 
Because  of  the  great  impoitance  to  an  organisation  of  personnel  evaluation  and 
development,  the  organization  should  periodically  review  its  appraisal  system  with  the 
objective  of  improving  that  system. 

The  system  as  it  operates  today  was  exandncd  critically  and  some  important 
suggestions  have  been  proposed.  In  doing  this,  the  issues  were  approached  irom  two 
directions:  (1)  a  review  of  the  RTN  evaluation  system  and  die  U.S.  military  evaluation 
system;  and  (2)  the  attempt  to  gain  feedback  from  officers  through  the  analysis  of 
questionnaires  done  by  the  RTN  Naval  War  College.  The  results  of  analysis  arc 
summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  conclusion  is  diat  the  vast  majority  of  RTN  officers  are  interested 
in  improving  their  potential  abilities  and  merits.  To  satisfy  these  requirements,  the 
feedback  of  the  evaluation  results  must  be  supported. 

(2)  A  second  conclusion  is  that  Navy  Form  2-85  uses  a  S-point  scale  and  this 
has  produced  numerous  deficiencies.  However,  the  obvious  fact  is  that  the  problems 
mentioned  here  still  continue,  even  through  four  revisions  of  ^he  evaluation  system. 
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(3)  The  accmicy  of  the  perfonnance  evaluation  pfooess  results  firom  evaluator 
and  evaluation  standaids.  Hie  feedbaick  of  the  evaluation  results  fuither  con^s  the 
evaluator  to  evaluate  faiily  and  to  help  k^xove  tht;  peifomumce  of  die  oMcen  under 
his  command.  The  Navy  should  adopt  this  reporting  form  and  other  alternatives  to 
control  the  evaluator  effectively  and  control  inflation  of  marks. 

In  summary,  the  perfonnance  evaluation  results  must  be  accurate  and  contribute 
not  only  to  the  Navy  but  also  to  die  evaluked  oflScers  through  feedback.  Commanding 
officers  can  use  the  evaluations  to  control  or  counsel. 

A.  CONCLUSIONS 

An  evaluation  should  be  trusted  and  accepted  by  its  users.  Trust  in  the 
evaluation  process  is  the  extent  to  which  officers  perceive  that  the  evaluation  data  wiU 
be  rated  accurately  and  fairly,  and  be  used  objectively  for  personnel  decisions.  If 
evaluators  and  evaluatees  And  the  evaluation  mediod  satisfactory  and  fair,  they  wiU  use 
it. 

The  following  would  be  accomplished  by  incorporating  recommended  changes  to 
the  current  system: 

1.  Improvement  of  command  management/goal  setting 

2.  Better  counseling  and  feedback 

3.  Simplitication  of  evaluation  forms  for  completion 

4.  Improvement  of  value  to  promotion  and  selection  boards 

There  is  no  "cook  book"  approadt  to  personnel  evaluation,  and  this  thesis  is 
therefore  not  intended  to  be  the  only  solution  to  this  veiy  important  aspect  of  our 
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mlUtaiy  penoimel  oystem.  It  is  alio  not  the  intent  of  the  tewarcher  to  rewrite  Navy 
Regulations  and  Instniotions  for  this  system. 

The  leconunendations  proposed  in  this  study  ate  not  a  cure-all.  As  long  as 
hunums  are  evaluating  others  humans,  human  enora,  such  as  the  '’halo'*  effect,  will 
inevitably  occur  in  any  evaluation  system.  However,  strict  enforcement  of  guidelines 
might  tend  to  eliminale  or  reduce  these  errors  and  produce  a  workable  system.  Finally, 
fiiither  study  concerning  the  feaslbUiiy  and  format  modifications  of  the  officer 
evaluation  system  should  be  carried  out  to  find  the  most  acceptable  system  for  the 
RTN  in  the  future. 

B.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  following  recommendations  ate  offered  in  the  spirit  of  building  upon  and 
improving  the  RTN  Officer  Evaluation  System. 

1.  An  officer  evaluation  should  be  based  primaiily  on  job  perfonnance  and 
results.  In  addition,  it  should  provide  some  indication  of  job-related  characteristics 
and  traits  to  assist  in  predicting  an  officer’s  development  potential  and  suitability  for 
other  assignments. 

2.  An  important  aspect  of  perfonnance  evaluation  that  seems  to  be  overlooked 
is  training  evaluators  in  writing  the  evaluation.  The  Navy  officer’s  first  encounter  with 
perfonnance  evaluation  is  likely  to  be  when  he  is  handed  on  official  form  and  told 
to  evaluate  a  person  working  for  him.  Every  officer  should  be  trained  to  become 
famUiar  with  the  evaluation  system,  its  purpose,  the  importance  of  conducting  a  proper 
evaluation,  and  the  t^Tpropriate  governing  rules  and  regulations.  The  training  program 
may  start  at  the  Staff  College,  Naval  War  College,  Lire  Officer  School,  Commanding 
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Officer  Coone,  or  the  Naval  Academy.  Conduct  evaluator  training  on  a  district  level 
to  ensure  that  the  system  is  understood  and  that  ccmments  are  properly  written.  This 
would  establish  performance  achemata  before  the  obaervation  of  behavior  and  reduce 
overall  evaluator  error.  The  evaluation  system  can  work  well  it  is  accepted  and  valued 
by  both  the  evaluator  and  the  evaluatee. 

3.  Pf^rskal  and  mental  evaluation  should  be  conducted  by  annual  examination 
fiom  the  Naval  Hospital  at  eveiy  base.  There  ate  two  kinds  of  examination  the  Navy 
uses  to  test  the  penormel  who  will  go  oversea  for  training  or  official  travel.  Every 
officer  has  to  pass  this  examination.  The  details  of  the  examination  would  be 
coordinated  by  the  Medical  Department. 

4.  Tlte  quality  of  work  is  too  vague.  The  contents  of  Section  2.4  "quality  of 
work"  is  the  bottom  line  of  the  evaluation  and  too  critical  to  be  used  without  dear 
guidelines.  Objective  standards  should  he  established  to  ensure  that  each  officer  is 
considered  on  consistent  and  equal  criteria. 

5.  The  nanrative  comment  in  Navy  Form  2-85  Section  3  should  be  eliminated 
except  in  the  case  of  unsatisfactory  performance.  The  use  of  a  narrative  type 
evaluation  is  ineffectivji  M  a  Navy  evaluation  system.  Narratives  cannot  easily  be 
assigned  a  numerical  grade  or  ranking  mark.  Therefore,  comparing  the  performance 
of  a  large  number  of  officers  is  viitualtly  impossible.  The  greatest  limitation  with 
ruurative-type  evaluations  in  the  Navy  is  that  officers  who  fill  out  the  forms  vary 
widely  in  their  writing  ability  and  technrques.  In  these  cases,  it  is  often  the  evaluator’s 
ability,  not  the  evaluated  officer’s,  'hat  Is  recorded  on  the  evaluation  form. 


On  the  fneaent  foun,  die  sdditioMl  oemtlve  section  might  not  detsil  *  low  mark 
on  the  rating  scale  becaiue  the  evaluator  did  not  take  the  additional  time  Mid  effort 
to  write  a  narrative  Justification  for  a  higher  mark.  The  leseaxcher  believes  that 
narrative  comments  have  no  place  in  the  officer  evaluation  system  except  to  explain 
die  reasons  for  assigning  unusually  low  or  unsadsfactoiy  maiks. 

6.  The  evaluating  results  should  be  released  to  the  evaluator  and  evaluated 
officer  after  Navy  Headquarters  judges  the  final  evaluating  results. 

7.  The  Navy  should  publish  a  booklet  or  handbook  explaining  the  current  system 
and  provide  a  standard  guideline  for  evaluators  and  officers  to  know  the  standards  of 
performance  in  order  to  excel. 

8.  An  evaluation  form  (Navy  Form  2-85)  could  be  reviewed  not  only  for 
promotion  and  selection  boards  but  also  for  counseling  purposes.  It  will  provide 
necessary  feedback  to  the  evaluated  officer  after  the  evaluation  process  is  completed. 

In  conclusion,  Figure  6.1  represents  a  proposed  RTNOPER.  Revisions  art  based 
on  a  performunce  factor  section  similar  to  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  evaluation  form.  The 
proposed  RTNOPER  includes  the  ten  peifomiaiice  items  of  the  current  RTNOPER. 
These  ten  performance  items  have  been  revised  to  reflect  measurable  objective  criteria 
as  outline  in  Chapter  IH.  In  the  proposed  report,  only  one  evaluator  (Immediate 
evaluator)  will  rate  the  officer.  Another  two  evaluators  (senior  officen)  will  review 
the  rating  results  and  submit  comments  for  the  evaluated  officer.  In  keeping  with  Navy 
regulations,  the  report  will  remain  confidential  between  the  reporting  chain  and  the 
evaluated  officer.  A  copy  of  the  evalution  form  will  sent  back  to  the  evaluated  officer 
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for  the  fcedbick  pwpo^e.  The  author  hope#  thla  ptopoaal  wUl  contribute  to  improving 
the  ofBoer  evriuatioo  a5^teiii  and  be  uaeftil  to  the  Navy  in  the  future. 
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An  OCCloac  tasfonMUBOA  anlontlcM  ItnpOKt 

OMMovni  s*t«) 


MtcTZOM  X.  .ggfliOTg  .Iditttiglgatin  P*t  ■ 

X.  M— Mi/Kunk  2.  CArrios  No.  _____ 

3.  »«y  Oxodo _ ^BAto  of  Nook 

4.  forlod  ot  9mpoxt  S.  Typo  of  nopoct 

rsom  Xbn _ _ 

4.  OxNonlootion,  ro—ti>d»  Loootion: 


ncTZON  ZI.  tfob  DooegiPtion 
1.  Duty  TltXo 


2.  Outloa,  Taoka.  and  Raopoaaibllitioo  Asaiynod: 


•tCtXOM  XXX.  aaggoMOano.  Vmtittarm 

X.  iOlitarv  ygoaoaco  Bating" 

Looklnqi  and  actln9  liko  a  Navy  (1-S) 

officor  in  fltnota,  bohavioc,  dLlgnlty, 
and  boating  at  all  tlrnon. 

kppoacin^  noat,  amart  and  wall 
ftoomod  in  unifocm  or  civilian  attiro. 

Katabliahin^  and  maintaining  offoctivo 
ttlationahips  with  military  and  civilian 
associatta. 
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Pifuic  6,1  The  Propoeed  RTN  Officer  Perfomuunce  Evaluation  Report. 


liMMleatien  Mt4  •  Mvy  «tticms 

dMwiMCrat**  te  tlMcoughiy  «ml  eMi»ei«otlott«ly 
«ceiwpll«li  All  k  ■»«•«)«•  of  royalty  and 

honaaty  to  tha  unitt  Navy, and  tho  Nation. 

triauicy  dutlaa  of  a  Navy  Mlloe  aaaionaont. 
alao  tha  totally  of  dutiaa  and  taaka  aaai«nad] 
to  tha  offlear. 


Nakaa  tiJMly  and  aoeurata  daoiaion* 
eoBHon  aonaa.  Thinking  elaarly  and  arriving  at 
praotieal  and  logical  ooneiuaiona. 


4.  liMiai 

Ability  to  think  and  aot  affaotivaly 
undaz  eonditlona  that  wora  acxoaaful  and/or 
nantally  or  phyaically  fatiguing. 

5.  dwaaiaation  fkiUa 

Plana,  ooordinataa,  aehadulaa,  and  uaaa 
raaoureaa  affaetivaly,  Sohodulaa  uork  tor  aolf 
and  othar  aguitably  and  affaetivaly. 
Antieipataa  and  aolva  problaai,  aaat  auapanaoa. 


d.  iioadarahip 

Tha  ability  to  aehiava  objaotivanaaa  and 
conplata  tha  aiaaion  by  inapiring,  diraeting, 
controlling,  and  auparviaing  othara. 

Tha  ability  to  davalop  aubordinataa  by 
counaaling,  atotivating,  and  aatting  tha  axaaipla. 

7.  Job  KMQVladaa 

Raa  acknowladga  raguirad  to  porfona 
dutiaa  affactivaly.  dtrivaa  to  iaiprova  thia 
knowladga  to  bandla  nonroutlna  aituatiena. 

•  ■  irtAMng  lad  ngitina 

•riafing,  praaantation,  daaMsnatration 
ability  to  axpraaa  varbal  thoughta  olaarly  and 
affaetivaly,  ooharantly,  logically  and 
axtamporanaoualy , 
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Flfure  6,1  (continued). 
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t,  tMiStk 

Malth*  phytleal  fltnaaa,  and  nantal  atatua 
raault  Cxoai  the  Maval  Hadleai  Dapartaant  annually 
axaad.natlon. 


dpaaJcing,  llataninp,  and  writing. 
(By  ualng  annually  axaiaination  Cron  tha 
tiaval  tanguaga  Cantor) 


(1-9) 


•igaatuxa  of  oCCloac  awaluata^i 

.....I.--.-..-.— Oata 

"Z  acknowlodga  that  I  hawa  aaan  thia  raport'  (paga  1,  2, and  3), 

hava  boon  apprlaad  of  ny  parfomanea  and  right  to  Maka  a 

atatanant." 
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Figure  6.1  (continued). 
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tVCTXQM  XV. 

1.  tniiQtloa  tinn— wilitAoB 
(chack  on*) 

CoMMBta: 


Bmcly  IteguJLar  Mo 


•ignatuc*  oi  Xiaodlmt*  Mraluatoc : 

D«t* 

Titi*  Ottty  ~ _ ■ 


ISCSXOM  V.  «v*lu*tor  OroaBll  MraluatAon 

COMCOM _  MOMCONCOM  _ 


•ignatujc*  o<  Mdltioaal  IvAluator 
Duty  Titi* 


Data 


ncrxoM  VX .  ImIok  Ihnluator  R>vi«w 
COMCOM _  MOMCOMCOH 


Slgnatur*  of  S*alor  Xraluatoc 
Duty  TAtl*  . 


Oat* 
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Figure  6.1  (continued), 
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lI>^truotiol>^^ 

1.  R&tlBf  toal««i 

1  -  roor/Onaccaptab* 

2  -  Balow  Bvara^a 

3  -  Avavaga 

4  ”  Abova  Avataga 

5  -  sxcallant 

Blank  -  Not  obaarvad  or  cannot  naka  a  daclaion. 

2.  A  copy  ot  paga  1,  2,  and  3  will  ba  aant  back  to  tha  avaluatad 
offloar  whan  tha  orl9lnal  la  flllad  in  tha  official  officar'j 
racord  at  tha  Naval  Faxaonnal  Oapartnant. 

3.  Thif  raport  la  prlvata  raport  batwaan  tha  raportin^  chain  and 
tha  officar  avaluatad. 

4.  Thia  raport«  paya  1«  2,  and  3,  hava  to  ba  aaan  by  tha 
avaluatad  officar,  and  hava  baan  appraiaad  of  hia  or  har 
parformanca,  bafora  aigninp  hia  or  har  nana  on  paga  3. 

5.  Itan  10  "Cngliah  X4knguaga"  givaa  tha  information  to  Navy 
Salaction  Board  for  apaclal  aaalgnmant,  not  for  ranking  tha 
officar  for  promotion. 

$.  Zaaaadiata  Bvaltaator: 

<1)  focua  your  avaluation  in  faction  III  on  what  tha 
officar  did,  how  wall  and  how  tha  officar  contributad  to 
ffliaaion  accompliahmant .  Your  racottmandatlon  in  Saction  IV  may 
uea  in  Navy  Salaction  Board. 

<2)  if  you  chooaa  "NO"  promotion  in  Saction  IV,  you  hava  to 
glva  a  uommant  for  axplalning  unaatisfactory  parformanca  of 
thia  officar  according  to  tha  parformanca  factors  in 

Sactionlll. 

7,  Additional  and  Banior  Evaluator) 

<1)  if  you  cU.tagraa  with  tha  pravioua  avaluators,  mark 
"NONCONCDR"  and  a.'<p'iain. 

(2)  dc  not  usa  "NONCONCUR"  simply  to  provida  commants  on 
th«  raport. 

(3)  paga  4  of  this  raport  doas  not  bacoma  a  parmanant  part 
of  tha  official  officar" s  racord  but  it  is  ramovad  aftar  tha 
promotion  and  salaction  procass  is  complatad. 

6.  Kor  mora  datails  saa  in  tha  "RTN  Off Icar' s  Guida  to  tha  OPES. 
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Figure  6.1  (ccwitlnuBd). 
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